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” pryIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

The English in India. 
Pandurang Hari, and the Zenana. 3 vols, 
12mo. London, 1828. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Taoven without that personal interest in 

the matter which is felt by many thousands, 


(the extension of our eastern territories having | 


so increased the number of civil and military 
officers there employed, that, according to the 
author before us, ‘ almost every family has 
some relative or intimate acquaintance in that 


distant country,’) yet the announcement of 


‘English in India’ led us to anticipate much 
that even to our unexcited imagination should 
be really novel and important. We believed 
that there existed peculiarities in the tone of 
feeling, the manners, and the habits of Eastern 
society, that afforded excellent scope for a 
light, graceful, and accurate pencil. To the 
author of * Pandurang Hari’ and ‘ The 
Zenana,’ both of which exhibited very supe- 
rior ability, we looked for those delineations 
of the character, those developements of the 
conduct of a certain distinct caste, of which 
there is an acknowledged and regretted de- 
ficiency. We hoped for the sweeping away 
of many ancient and erroneous ideas, and for 
the substitution of notions at once new, com- 
ee. and correct. This consummation, 
iowever devoutly to be desired, has not been 
efecied ia the present instance; for though 
these volumes are of an amusing and varied 


have disappointed us, and are not calculated 
to enhance the repuiation of the author. They 
prove, we think, that his forte lies rather in 
the concoction of mere eastern fictions, than 
in the description of living characters and 
actual manners. He professes to write for 
the satisfaction of those who are anxious to 
understand the mode of jiving in the presi- 
dencies of India, avd for the perusal of those 
who may be about to be enrolled amongst 
tiem; but we suspect that the stock of infor- 
mation thus supplied, will be foind unsatis- 
factory and meagre in a very high degree. 
In fact, so little ate the incidents and per- 
‘onages tinged with the peculiarities of the 
feston in which the scene is laid, that we not 
lnrequently furget altogether that it is Anglo- 
‘odian life which the author is attempting to 
elineate, The events might be supposed to 
ike place in any part of the world, and some 


By the Author of | 
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character, yet we must confess that they | forget me; think of me no more; I am not 
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| Lieutenant Onslow, who,in the due order of 
such matters, falls desperately in love with 
the heroine’s ‘form and figure.” And here, 
having to enter our protest against the writer's 
vile negligence of style, we shall show cause 
for the severity of our censure, by extracting 
| Onslow’s graceless * popping of the question:’ 
‘«¢ Let me hail the day,’ said Onslow, 
|“ which once more brings me inio your pre- 
/ sence, Miss Riley ; and let me rejoice at your 
recovery from that illness which the recent ac- 
cident oceasioned. But youare angry wiih me, 
| dearest Miss Riley. What have 1 done to—-?” 
| §€ & No, sir, no,” said the agitated girl ; ** who 
/ can be displeased with such conduct as yours 
on the occasion you allude to? but leave me; 
remember J am nearly alone in the ship. Qua, 
sir, | must not, L oug..t not to be lere.” 

6 Miss Riley,” said Onslow, ** there may 
not be auother such an opportunity as the pre- 
sent; let me scize it, therefore, to pour out my 
'whole soul to you-—to declare that passion / 
have ever felt*—to offer to you that heart which 
beats alone for you:—nay, speak not, unless 
the comfort of hope can proceed from those 
beauteous lips;—but I cannot be deceived. 
You do not detest me ?”’ 

¢ « Detest, Mr. Onslow, oh, no, no, no,”’ and 
she covered her face once moive, and indulged 
in a flood of tears, alarming to the agitated 
Onslow. 

‘« What am I to understand from these 
tears, Miss Riley? Do you iove me, and yet 
weep because you do so!” 

66 No, sir—no—Mr. Onslow, [ weep for you; 
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worthy your regard.” Your love she would 
lave suid, but the word died upon her quiver- 
ing tip. 

‘Oh, say not regard alone,” murmured 
Onslow, “I love, I adore you, Miss Riley ; 
Lieanor let me call you, for that name is now 
so engrafted, so interwoven with my very ex- 
istence, that it is ever on my lips.” 
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¢« Oh, Mr. Onslow,” sighed Eleanor, * you 
little know the unfortunate being you thus ad- 
dress 3 that [ admire, that I regaid, nay, love 
you more than I dare express, is, und has been, 
perhaps, too evident; but here let us pause: | 
Must not, cannot hope ever t» be yours.” 

¢“ Wiat do I hear, beauteous, lovely Elea- 
nor! You love me, and yet cannot be mine! 
Where is the obstacle who can prevent it ?”’ 

‘« Ajas,” said Eleanor, * 1 am at the disposal 
of my guardian, to whom | am now proceed- 
ing; his consent, allowing it to be granted, 
cannot remove the obstacle, the great tmpedi- 
ment and barrier between us” 

«« Speak, beloved girl,” cried Onslow, seiz- 
ing her hand, and imprinting thereon a fervent 
kiss; ** tell me where is the dbavrier, where, or 
who is the impediment ?” 

‘6 Onslow,” said Kieanor in a firm collected 
voice, ** I tell you, you know not to whom you 
plight your faith; Lam, alas! alone, friendiess, 
and unfortunate, the child of pity and compas- 
sion. A father | never knew, a motier’s care 
lam a stranger to; for the pieservation of my 
existence I atm indebted to a Suan set. SUTTOWS 
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may await me, poverty, neglect, and insult 
may be my doom, but never until | learn who 
were My parents, can J join my destiny with 
yours. You have friends, sisters, mother, uncle ; 
can I,—could | appear before them as the wife 
of Onslow? I,—a helpless being, child of 
charity ; think ofthis, Onslow ; but remember, 
if not yours, as I am so will | for ever remain, 
for once have I said it,—I love you with an 
affection as sincere as ever the breast of woman 
cherished.” 

‘« Eleanor, Eleanor!” exclaimed the enrap- 
tured Onslow, ** can this moment ever be for- 
gotten, have l heard, and been silent so long ? 
Drive me not to despair-—what is birth, what 
isin aname? 1 love you for yourself, for your 
virtues, for your accomplishments, for your 
gentie nature and affectionute heart,—who thea 
will, who dare partus’ Your reasons for ob- 
jecting to become my own, my dear Eleunor, [ 
honour, but cannot subscribe to; ex our ar- 
rival, therefore, let us io the allar, and there 
joined, let no one put us asunder” 

*« Onslow,” said Lieanor, * you know, you 

ce my heart beats for you alone; yet unulof 
age, lam not my own mistress, nor even then 
dare | presume to be so. | Luve vowed never 
to bestow wy hand, until my parents or some 
history of them shall be known; friends in Ire- 
land are unceasing in their attempts to discover 
theim, and then should J prove worthy of your 
band, can you doubt that I should refuse you?” 

** Eleanor, L must submit, but how am [to 
live? How, when separated from you, linger 
out my solitary hours?” 

‘ Live, Ouslow, on the certainty of my un- 
changeable love and affection for you, and on 
the assurance that neither time or space, wealth 
or power, slall ever compel me to be another's.” 
*** And this you promise?” 

* This [ faithfully promise.” 

‘“ Then bere let me, beloved Eleanor, in 
your presence, and before him that made us, 
vow to live and die for you, and you alone; 

and may this vath, sealed by this kiss, if broken 

or forgoiten, never be foigiven by offended 

Heaven, but remain indelible on ‘he record of 
my sins, on that great day, wien all must ren- 

der an account oi their deeds Lere on earth.” 

* Lieanor, shedding tears, turned away her 

face, ove. whelmed with the contiicting feelings 

of joy and giiet; joy that Ousiow was her's, 

aug griefthat sie could not be united to him, 

as soon as both could desire it. They stood 

siili, unwilling to separate for a moment; till 

Lleanor, refleciing on her situation, and the an- 

ticipaied remarks on ber conduct should she be 

discovered or known to have been so tong with 

Onslow, said, * leave me, Onslow, | must con. 

pose myself before dinner, farewell.” 

The provident recollection of ‘ dinner,’ ’ 
and the composure requisite for comfortable 

digestion, proves that Eleanor was not ove of 

those desperately impassioned lasses, who 

live on the:r lovers’ vows, and for a certain 

pe iod can exist on ‘airy nothing.” As an 

example of the author's more lively and suc- 

cessful eflorts, we subjoin the description. of 

a dinner party at the louse of Colonel Wawes, 

The colonel is really a capital portrait. 
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* Viz. ever since they have been on board ship 


‘ Penny feather, Brasswaith, the commancer- 
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in-chief, and Mr. Wairen were preseat; Mrs. ' the commander-in-chief, saying, Sir Andrew 


Brasswaith, Mrs. Warren, Miss Watson, Mrs. 
Williams, and Miss Guilmot were the prinei- 
pal ladies. Dr.and Mrs M‘Visit were last an 
nounced ; there were sundry captains and ci- 
vilians, with Rubrick, Erscot, [iarcourt, and 
Whiffen. Altogether about twenty-four persons 
sat down to a most sumptuous dinner. Lea. 
nor was conducted to the dinner room by Bar- 
rington, and sat near Miss Guilmot and Miss 
Watson. The day having been excessively 
hot, and the sea breeze scarcely gaining a vic- 
tory over the parching hot wind, artificial air 
was circulated, by meaus of punkahs large, 
and punkahs small. 

‘The conversation soon turned upon the 
masquerade ; one paity discussed the mystery 
of the gilded chest; another, the abduction of 
Miss Guilmot; a third, the robbery of the co- 
Jonel; and a fourth, the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Portuguese. “ Gracious me! Miss 
Guilmot,” said Mrs. Brasswaith, who sat op- 
posite, “were you not dreadfully alarmed, at 
having murder committed so near to you?” 

‘« No,” answered the young lady, with an 
aflected air of indifference ; ‘*in the first place, 
it was all done so skilfully, that 1 scarcely 
knew of it, and if I had, 1 don’t sce how I 
could have avoided it.” 

$< Well, Lam sure,” said Mrs. Brasswaith, 
“ your nerves are stronger than mine; I should 
have screamed with all my might.” 

** You would have been cuoked for your 
pains, then,” said Miss Guilimot, “ for I scarcely 
opened my mouth, ere 1 was gagged by the ruf 
tlans.” 

«“ Horrible!’ cried one, “ shocking!” cried 
another, ** you must have been rejoiced to see 
Mr. Onslow.” 

++ Oh, yes,” we had a most tender meeting,” 
said Miss Guilmot, 

* Eleanor blushed scarlet. 

¢« By the bye,” inquired one of the gentle- 
men, of an othcer near Lieanory, ** have you 
heard of Onslow to-day ?” 

© No, ‘pon my honour, not a word, since he 
has been sent to quod.” 

‘Eleanor tlembled; but not understanding 
the answer, and imagining it was the naine of 
some part of the country, inquired timidly 
where quod was situated ?” 

*The officer smiled, and one of them arehly 
replied, ** not very tar off, Miss Riley.” 

** He will return soon, I suppose,” said Ele- 
anor. 

‘TT really do not understand his affairs,” 
replied the otticer, “* but Lope he will.” 

* Eleanor was constrained toremain satisfied ; 
yet the looks and expressive siniles of the young 
men, especially Witten, who E'eanor distinctly 
perceived was jogging Harcourt’s elbow during 
the inquiry, convinced her that some mystery 
concerning Onslow was yet to be developed. 

*“ Your room, colonel, is very warm,” ob- 
served Pennyteather. 

‘Tis so, my dear sir, but Iam planning 
serious alterations at Frospect Lodge: in the 
first pluce, I shall iaise it one story higher, 
make a sweep of new bed rooms, connected by 
a wide cord-de-roi, throughout the building.” 

‘The company tittered, and even Elcanor 
smiled at the colonel’s ingenious blunder. 

¢« Well, but 1 don’t see how this will cool 
your dining room, colonel?” suid Brasswaith. 

66 Wiy, I shall throw open a wide veran- 
dah, twice the width: of the present one, and 
build a capacious tcrch at the entrance, to en- 
joy the cool of the evening; and intcnd to cut 
dowu that reve we cf trees which cistracts the 
air, and breeds miusquitos. 

*“©No, colcnel,’’ said Mrs. Hawes, ‘ pray 
don’t cut down ihose handsome mang» trees.” 

‘The colone!, who never cnicred into any 
discussion with his wife in public, turned to 





Ambletoe, allow me the honour of a glass of 
wine :—mind now it is coul, Venketty Dos,” 
(addressing bis servant.) 

‘The company, recovering from the convul- 
sive restraint they bad been compelled to put 
upon themselves, on hearing Hawes’ repeated 
blunders, resorted to the old topic of the mas- 
querade; the guests seemed to mention the 
name of Ward in a mysterious tone of voice ; 
and broken, half-finished sentences, respecting 
those ladies, met Lleanor’s ear; who, liad she 
been so inclined, could have satisfactorily 
proved their treachery towards her, in favour 
of De Castro. The arrangement of her dress, 
settled by Miss Ward for the express purpose of 
giving De Castro intimation of it; together 
with her withdrawing, as she imagined, Miss 
Guilmot, her dear Circassian, from the supposed 
Lleanor, at the entrance to the plantain grove, 
were irrefragable proofs of the decided part 
Miss Ward took in the perpetration of the out- 
rages. Witlen’s presence checked the tongues 
of the company, who seemed, however, panting 
to express their open avowal of Mrs. Ward's 
participation in the plot. 

‘}he cloth being removed, the colonel rose, 
and proposed the health of the ladies, and 
“may they ever be protected fioin the geniis 
of the sea.” 

‘Loud applause followed this appropriate 
and humourous toast; and as Miss Guilimot 
had been the heroine of the piece, every one 
bowed to her—-Miss Guilmot your health— 
Miss Guilmot, I have the honour to drink your 
good lealth—-madam, your very good health, 
was echoed through the hall. 

‘The lady assumed an indescribable, plea- 
sant sort of becoming confusion, as she nodded, 
bowed, and thanked the company, one by one ; 
but the real delight she enjoyed, the internal 
pleasure she felt, no one could imagine; and 
she secretly drank the health of the author of 
her present happiness, more than ever rejoicing 
in his escape. 

‘« How came you magistrates to let De 
Castro slip through your fingers 7” inquired the 
comnuander-in-chiet. 

6 Oh, faith,” said Erscot, you may well 
ask that, your excellency, but Our aniety to do 
ngbt, led us to do wrong.” 

$6 No, no, krscot,” said Barrington, we 
did send for him, you know.” 

¢s¢QOi, vary true, sir, and he was no where 
to be found, you know.” 

‘The company laughed, and opinions were 
given as to tis inode of escape, and how he 
could have heard of the capture of the wound- 
ed De Silva, or that his name had been nen- 
tioned.” 

¢ 6 Walls have ears,’ said Rubrick. 

és But ihey have no legs, sir, to run away 
and tell what they know, I suppose, sir?” said 
krscot. Why no,” said Rubrick, ** 1 can’t say 
they have; but they may whisper what they 
know to those who stand by them !” 

¢s¢ Ol) faith then,” said Huiwes, “they have 
tongues, too, have they ‘when I build my 
cord de-roi ! Here the ladies risilig to 
retire, the company Jost the remainder of the 
speech, much to their mortification 

‘The gentlemen being reseated, Wiffin, de- 
termined not to lose the joke, said, & What 
were you saying, sir, about your cord-de-roi )” 

6 Phy, was 1 talking of that: why J] was go- 
ing tosay, such a plan was far preferable to 
your fiasty, nanow sublerranean passages that 
you Often see at the tops of people’s houses ?” 

‘Wifhn, with his hookah in bis mouth, had 
considerable difficulty to keep lis counten:nce. 
sir Andrew coughed 3 Pennyieather begged ile 
colonel’s snuff box ; some sneezed; aad oibers 
resorted to the old plan of Llowing their noses, 
to conceal their convulsed countenanccs. 
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*s¢ You don’t visit Mackworth—do you, «¢ 
nel*” inquired Mr. Brasswaith. 

‘| have his acquaintance, slr; and that is 
all | am ambitious of: hate lawyers—can’t 
abide them; they think themselves so yastiy 
clever, there is 0 speaking one’s sentiments 
before them; besides there is a bit of a cool. 
ness between the advocate-general and myself, 
ever since I gave him such a rappartee as “ie 
won't forget, 1 warrant!” 

*« Oh, colonel, indeed!” said M‘Visit, « Jeg 
us hear it now 3 can’t ye just?” 

¢¢* Pray do,” said Sir Andrew. 

‘The request of the commander in-chief could 
not be refused. 

‘« Well then, ye shall have it gentlemen, 
[tis nearly a year now since the meeting wag 
held for to raise a superscription for the suffer. 
ing Irish. Well, Lam, thank God, Irish to the 
backbone ; and so is Mr. Mackworth, though 
not so stanch an one as myself, | am thinking; 
however he went to the hall, and so did L” 
Witfen, all attention, forgot to pass the wine. 
“Come, Mr, Wiflen sir, the wine,” said Teddy; 
you have never read Martin Fowkes, I perceive; 
—he says in his first page, * If you don’t drink 
yourself, recoliect your veighbour may,’—ha! 
!’ After enjoying his joke, he proceeded: 


0- 


ha! 
“ Well, where was 1?—oh, at the town-hall, 
where i met Mr. Mackworth, Mr. Riddiesworth, 
and one or two more 3 it being early in the day, 
Mackworth, not being able to keep all he had 
to say when the hall should be full, commenced 
giving us his view of the case; upon which, 
says I, thank Heaven, frishmen can live upon 
potatoes!” 

©“ Do you know,” said he, patting my 
shoulder, and folding his arms immediately 
afterwards, do you know, my good sir, how 
lonz a potatoe takes to grow ?” 

‘Not knowing to a duy—* no, sir,” says I, 
“T do not know.” 

‘“ Ah, colonel,” says he, “ali you don't 
know, would make a very large book ?” 

‘And all that you do kuow, sir,” said I, 
‘“ would muke a very small one ?—ba! ha: 
Was not that a hit for the advovate ?”’ 

With this quotation we take leave of § the 
English in India;’ which, though not alto- 
gether what we wished and expected to find 
it, is not without attractions for the lovers ot 
light reading, and the admirers of portraits, 
not perhaps the less piquant because they 
approach to caricature. 

Narrative of a Three Year's R sidence m 
ttaly, 1819—1822 With Illustrations 
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of the present State of Religion in. that 
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Country. Post 8vo. pp. 364. London, 
828. Murray. 


Wiru this narrative is interwoven a domestic 
story of private and painful import, rather, 
we fear, too prominently exhibited, to ensure 
the attention or favour of the general reader. 
We allude to the memoir of a beloved child, 
whose patient and pious resignation, during 
protracted sufleriig, 1s affectingly describe. 
To those who go the full length of the writers 
religious feelings and peculiarities, this por- 
tion of these pages will, no doubt, be inte- 
resting; but we think we shall better consu” 
the inclination of our readers by a miscella 
neous extract or two, descriptive of te pre- 
sent state of Italian society. The wors Is io 
the epistolary form, and the twentieth letter 
is dated from Rome, Feb. 28, 1620. 
‘Our walk this day was to see the a“ 
manufacture in one of the buildings connectes 
with the Vatican ; where are also the ge 
of the Inquisition. Our Cicerone Was ye 
children’s drawing master, who appeared afral 
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he said, he should be overheard by some 
lurking emissary of that infernal power, which 
vet works, though not to the same extent as 
formerly. Still some w retched prisoners groan 
out their melancholy days in these dark and 
gismal dungeons, even the exterior of which 
cannot be contemplated without horror. The 
only are here: the councils of the In- 
are held in a different part of the 


lest, aS 


prisons 
guisition 
city: . 

‘In the lower rooms, belonging to the mo- 
saic manufactory, there isa quantity of beauti- 
fy] mosaic pavement to be repaired which was 
fyuud at Tusculum. In the upper rooms are 
many splendid copies of the paintings of the 
old masters, which, by this imimortalizing art, 
will be preserved for the admiration of remotest 
ages. Amongst these copies was one which 
particularly engaged my attention, the subject 
being a Jewish high priest in full dress, as de- 
scribed in the 28th chapter of Exodus. Many 
very beautifinl mosaic tables were finished for 
sale, some of which were valued at 300 louis. 
The mosaic colours are arranged in glass cases 
iy the nicest order, occupying several rooms, 
There are 18,000 shades. 

‘Our next drive was to San Paolo fuori le 
Mara, one of the most ancient of the Christian 
churches, It was built by Constantine, and 
adorned with one hundred and twenty of the 
rarest marble and granite pillars, the spoil of 
ancienttemples. Twenty-four of these beauti- 
fal fluted Corinthian columns, each formed of 
a single block of Pavonazzato marble bases and 
capitals of Parian marble, were taken from 
Adrian’s mausoleum, which was said to have 
been the finest in the world, 

‘In niches at the top, all round the 
church, are busts of all the popes who have 
ever reigned 5 about which there is an old pro- 
pheey, that when all the niches shall be filled, 
the papal power will be destroyed. Tuacre is 
room at present but for one or two. 

‘The most superstitious legends gain impli- 
cit credit here, and ave often related by persons 
wud, it might be supposed, would have under- 
standing and reflection to discover their ab- 
surdity. A few which I have just heard, | will 
write down while fresh in my memory, as you 
nay prowably never have imagined that ration il 
ereatures, professing the Christian religion, 
could be so led away from the simple truth, as 
it is in Jesus, as to believe them. He certainly 
hever delegated power to his followers to per- 
‘orn miracles which could not possibly tend to 
aay good purpose, such as,a blacksmith (being 


\ 


" saint) to save himself tr yuble, taking off the 
gs of the horses, that he might more conve- 
neatly shoe them at his forge; and that being 
petlurmed, dexterously screwing them on again 
asin, they very seriously tell you, that at the 
Ai] (Coli, fnere is a little wooden image of a 
Child, to represent the infant Saviour, which 
“— painted by the Virgin Mary, who descend - 
fc’ tor the purpose, from ber etherial abode, 
Wied the carpenter liad finished Lis part of the 
rien Miraculous attributed to 
me little fizure, such as the cure of many 
retina aie One lady, in particular, applied to 
an behalf of her child, wuo was seized with 
some desperate malady, the cure of which made 
“*' fagerly desire to have in her own possession 
: aera es such inestimable value. — She 
that the nic aon “ accurate an Imitation, 
the d re cest observer could not distinguish 
a erence, and she secretly substituted te 
ihe the othcr. But that very night the 
b he ae roused from their slum- 
aod’ loud cof violent peels of the convent bells, 

, , -4H0CKINg atthe outer gate, which 
en oo Of itself, and discovered the little wood- 
» Pas ‘oes Who requested that the usurper might 
~~ S@posed, and itself be restored. 


powers are 


. yy ’ 
5s ch ] : rn 
u \ rch has since been burned down.’ 
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punishment called caraletto was inflicted ona 
shoe-black, for having committed some dire 
offence against the valet ofa cardinal. A kind 
of stage was first erected, upon which was a 
chair without a back, across which the delin- 
quent was made to bend forward, and while a 
man held down his hands, be underwent fla- 
gellation; after this, his feet were loosed from 
the stocks in which they had been placed, and 
he was permitted to walk down the steps, but 
no farther, when he was again seized by the 
soldiers, who fastened a board upon his breast, 
on which was printed his crime, in large cha- 
racters; and his hands being previously tied 
behind his back, he was placed on au ass, and 
conducted through the streets. 

‘I remarked, some daysago, to an intelligent 
Italian lady, who instructs the children, that I 
had never observed in any place so many de- 
formed and dwarfish persons as at Rome, which 
I attributed to the swaddling clothes, in which 
miserable infants are bound from the moment 
of their birth, with an amazing quantity of 
bandages, which I have been toid are never 
unbound more than once in the twenty-four 
hours. She answered that this was the cause, 
together with a degree of carelessness evinced 
hy the mothers, which would scarcely be cre- 
dited by those who have no opportunity of wit- 
nessing it. She told me that, in consequence, 
many children born strong and healthy soon 
pine away; and, when death puts a period to 
their misery, the mother in general evinces no 
feeling; but with the most perfect indifference 
exclaims, **Sono andati a Paradiso!” If a 
strong constitution enables them to drag on 
their existence, they have no sooner acquired 
the use of their limbs, and their tongue, than 
they are sent out to beg, for no other means of 
subsistence will be granted them. Formerly, 
she added, these evils were in a measure re- 
medied by the interference of government, 
Which allotted a yearly pension tothe mother 
who produced the most healthy and thriving 
family. But since that law has been abrogated, 
neglect and cruel treatment of children are be- 
come inveterate habits. 

‘Signora G—— related many more customs 
and habits, relative to the several classes of 
society, which give a sad picture of the depra- 
vity of manners here, particulaily among the 
pliests, 

‘ Mr. , who, from his long residence 
here, is well acquainted with the state of Italian 
society, in which he mixes more than the En- 
glish do in general, comes to us frequently of 
an evening, with Many an amusilg anecdote 
A Roman lady of distinction, jestingly invited 
him to be her cavaliere servente; he said, that 
he must be made acquainted with the duties of 
one, before he entered into an engagement. 
She answered, that the business of a civaliere 
servente, in the first place, was to be at the 
door of his Jady in the morning, as soon as he: 
night’s repose was at an end, to inquire after 
her health; to be ready to attend her toilette; 
in case sie dropped her pincushion or gloves, 
to pick them up; to read to her when she re- 
clined ona sofa; to drive out with ber in the 
Carriage; to accompany her to the conver- 
suzione, and the theatre; to exert biniscif to 
find out amusement for her all the day; to 
carry her fan, and nurse her lap dog, &c. Mr. 
—= answered, that these employments would 
never suitan Englishman; he must therefore 
decline the honour which she preposed. He 
gave us a ludicrous account of the ignorance 
of an Italian Signora, at whose house he was, 
at a conversazione, a few evenings ago. Mar- 
quis C said, in her hearing, that the Conde 
de [ being sent by the king of Portugal 
from the Brazils, on an embassy to the pope, to 











being presented to his holiness, that he had for- 
gotten his credentials; “but,” added the mar- 
quis, * luckily he had only left them at the Far- 
nese palace, had it been at the Brazils, months 
must bave elapsed before he could bave perform- 
ed his embassy.” “ You astonish me,” cried the 
siguoia, * I had no idea that Corsica could be 


_ so distant; are not the Brazils part of Corsica ’” 


‘* No, signora,” answered the marquis (witha 
gravity which, at least, an Irishman could 


_ hardly have commanded,) “ The Brazils are in 
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‘ceive tie 


America.” “America! and whereis America?” 
“ America is the new world.” “ Is there a neve 
world?” ‘ Yes, surely, discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus.” “O che bella nouvita !” 
And she called aloud to the company to an- 
nounce the wonderful intelligence. “A new 
world is discovered by Christopher Columbus, 
and an ambassador has been sent to congratu- 
late the pope.” From whom have you heard 
this?” exclaimed different voices, ** Eccole,” 
cried the signora, directing every eye to the 
marquis, as she said, ** Signore, Marchese, le 
prego mi dica da chi Uha inteso?” ™ Dal mio 
nonno,’ answered the marquis, “ed il mio 
nonno l’ha inteso dal nonno suo.” 

‘Some of the nobility, when reduced in their 
circumstances, think it no degradation to go 
about soliciting alms; and will thankfully re- 
sinallest contribution. Count G., 


' accompanied by his daughter the contess:, 


were announced to Mr. as visitors. He 





received them with pleasure, recollecting the 


name us belonging to an ancient itoman 
family. After some conversation, the count 
told Mr.——, that the mere ceremony of a visit 


Was not what he bad in view, but to ask some 


relief for his distressed family. Mr. 





congratulate him ou his restoration trom his 





an- 
swered, that he had had so many demands upon 
him lately of the same nature, thit he could 
contribute little, but that if he would accept of 
a ciown,it was at his service. The count re- 
ceived it, and to testify bis gratitude, ordered 
the young contessa, who was a very pretty gul, 
to kiss the hand of the Signore Inglese. loa 
few days tley repeated their visit, with the 
same story of distress. They received another 
crown, tor which the same acknowledgment 
was given. Pleased with their success, in a 
very short time the young lady returned with- 
out her father, to whom Mr. ,again giving 
a crown, said, that any farther application 
would be unnecessary, as he could give no 
more,’ 

In an interesting letter from Pisa, we find 
a rather unfavourable estimate of the beauty 
of Italian fermales : 

‘lexpected much more beauty than I have 
seen amongst the women ot Italy. Many of 
thei, however, are interesting in their appear- 
wnce; fine dark eyes and eye-lashes, and an 
intelligent countenance, pievent their being 
deeiued ugly; but,in general, there is a want 
of feminine softness; they screamin a guttural 
discordant voice when speaking; their clothes, 
particularly in the morning, seem hung on 
them; and their great gold ornaments render 
their dirty untidy appearance more conspicu- 
ous. Their motions are all burried 5 exactly the 
Opposite of th it beautiful description which you 
anil have read together, and have so much 
adinived, of wat women ought to be. | asked 
our Italian master why the females here scream- 
edso loud while the men spoke in a moderate 
and not unpleasing accent? he said, because 
the women are * si orgogliose,” and “ si piene 
di rabbia.” You would have laughed if you 
had seen the action which accompanied his 
words. He shook his head, and made a 
grimace, to intimate the angry spirits which 
the women manifest.’ 

We conclude with a few paragraphs frona 
the same letter : 
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“Inthe ground-floor of all the bouses are the 
shops, for the Italians never tuink of inhabiting 
that purt of their dweilings. Under us 's our 
shoemuker and grocer, who is also an apothe- 
cary, and selis, indeed, almost every needful 
artic.e. 

‘The baths of Lucca wes the favourite sum- 
mer abode of the family of Bonap rte; bis 
sister was, for ten years, sovereign of tuis whole 
district. Her palace stands in a beautiful and 
commanding situation. It is not large, but the 
stables are magnificent, containing stalls for 
sixty horses. The people there do not love 
her memory; they had before paid no taxes, 
being, like Switzerland, a fice state, until she 
levied eighteen per cent. on all the property ; 
and the Emperor of Austria, their present sove- 
reign, takes advantage of all her im positions. 

‘Nature has done much for Italy; and 
Eustace’s observation is true, that no one can 
be disappointed let expectation be raised ever 
so high. The people tere, however, aie very 
wwuch our inferiors in many of the common 
urts of life It seems strange, that as they ap- 
pear to be guided by the very hand of taste in 
statuary, painting, poetry, and every thing be- 
Jonging to the fine arts, they yet cannot make 
tolerably a common knife, a pair of tongs, or 
snuffers, a needle, or even a ping; the imple- 

nents, with which we are supplied in their 
place, aie guite laughable. 

‘One evening we directed our steps towards 
the top of a mountain, which we had not 
hitherto traversed, and were nearly three miles 
fiom our dwelling, when a wild-looking woman 
rin after us with the greatest expressions of 
j She said that she was our 
teitter wouan, and that we must go into her 
house. Task d her to letus see how she made 
Ler batter. An old woman sat with a smail 
carthen bowl in ber lap, which contained some 
tuick cream; this she beat with a wooden 
spoon, as our cooks beat eggs. When the 
butter **came,” she squeezed out the whey 
with the back of the same spoon. Itis then 
joried info a shape for the market, where it is 
bud, very some us good as we 
have it at hone Vhen the milk is skimmed, 
thev make, every day, little fresh cheeses 5 and 
beiithe whey, in order to collect the curds, 
Which was a favourite dish at our table. 


Vv at seeing us. 


Some bad, 


‘Tbe rents are all paid in kind; the half of 
every thing belonging to the lundloid. A wo- 
if Hicaven had not given 
theui the springs of warm water, which brougut 
sech a concourse of strangers In suminer, the 
peop would die of hunge I. 

‘‘Lhere is_a very good theatie, to which come- 
cians come from tiorence ii the season; but 
in the winter the peasauts act themscives, and, 
we were told, Lave very handsome dresses tor 
itis the cusiom for every body 
to visit every body 3 consequentivy, you may 
be very gay if you wish. 

‘The week before Easter, our house was 
bessed by the rector of the pansh, who first 
asked us whetber it were « cus.om amongst us 
to have our houses biesscd at of the 
year; we unswered, that it was not. He said 
st was his duty to biess eveiy louse in the 
parish; but, if it gave oitence, he would omit 
ours. We assured lim io tLe contrary; that 
we considered the biessing of a good mana 
good thing, and we should giadiv receive it. 
‘The next cay our landlord’s wite canie to ask 
the same question, suying, if we objected, it 
should not be done; at the same tiime her man- 
ner showed that she would have thouglit he: 


_~ 


mun suid to me, that 


the purpose. 


this time 


house in great danger if we refused; which, of 


course, we did not. 

‘ The day following, the rectorarrived, dress- 
edin a hitle white ecassock over his blick 
clothes, accompanied by an inferior priest, in 
the same costume, by way of an attendant. 





Tie former pronounced tlie biessing in the 
name of tue Trinity, on the house and its in- 
habitants, and repeated the same ceremony up 
Stairs aud down stairs, in every lio'e and corner. 
Tie sequel of the story is, that every house 
makes a sinali offering; the poor, of eggs; the 
more genteel, of chocolate: as we wislied to be 
considered of the latter class, We presented him 
with a pound of it. He became our iirm friend 
and daily visitor.’ 





Confessions of an Old Maid. 3 vols. post 
8vo. London, 1828. Colburn. 


Turre is more talent than taste in these 
volumes. and the capabilities they display 
make us sincerely sorry for their misapplica- 
tion. Though the writer exhibits noie of the 
tact and delicacy requisite for the analysa- 
tion of complicated feelings and contracted 
sympathies, he could, we think, produce an 
agreeable work in the lighter and more super- 
ficial style of fictitious composition, for he is 
evidently of an observant and sarcastic turn, 
and when more fortunate in his choice of 
subject, would know how to interest and 
aniuse. We subjoin a brief specimen of the 
style of these ‘ Confessions.’ 

©A Retrospect of ihe Spring-time of Life.— 
Sprightly as I may be even at this certain age at 
which | have arrived, vet little do L appear so, 
in comparison with the light-hearted thing I 
once was, when the tide of animal spirits was 
at iis height, when the happy season of life 
was ifs fifieenth summer—when no foot mount- 
ed the hill-side more nimbly than my own, or 
brushed away its dews more iightly—when 
there was none of all my cotemporaries whose 
locks wantoned more gracefully in the breeze, 
whose voice was sotter or more musicuimwhose 
eye was more arch and sparkling—who was 
more animated in the dance, gayer at the fcs- 
tival, More engaging in the domestic ci:cle— 
more cheerfully content when roaming whither 


i happy ihougbtlessuess may lead, through ver- 


dant meadows, or shady coppices, cuiling the 
violet at the tree’s foot, where it shrunk con- 
cealed in the wet mosses and wild ivy .. 
None wus there more devoted to the elegant 
indulgences of the mind; move sincere in the 
worship of genius, more sensible of the en- 
chantments of poetry, the harmony of mea- 
sure; more awed too by the precepts of wis- 
dom: none either, whose heart was more alive 
to the voice of aflection, the sympathies of 
friendship, the sacred sensibilities of charity. 
‘That the retrospect of this happiest period 
of life should affect me, is naturat: IL view it 
With sensations similar to those produced by 
the contemplation ofa far-stretehing and sunny 
laudscape, whether witnessed in the face o! 





nature's wide portraiture, or in the magic imi- 
tations of a Claude,—which binds us long to 
| the spot, to linger over its beauties; and 
awakens in the soul a tranquil regret when we 
| have at last prevailed on Ourselves to quit it! 
i § ft bad not yet made acquaintance with the 
'wotld; my Knowicdge of society was confined 
,to the encle of my own family; [ was ae- 
| quainted with none but domestic scenes, and 
ihe intercourse of relatives and fiiends. I was 
lfree as adcer, in inc!ination and in limb, to 
| indulge in what innocent pursuits I liked 5 at 
what times -| liked: and to wander about as 
} the waywardaess of my fancy prompted m: 
| When i state this, Ethink it will scarcely be 
| wondered at that my character suould have 
‘imbibed a Split of romance, even had it not 
; been naturel to me,—wi.ich it Was. 
¥ * * t * a * 
| * My sisters were smiling on me, and bid- 


| ding me look forward to the new scencs of 


| gaiety to which [ should soon accompany them, | dead calm, without sails, anc 





‘to balls more crowded than these at my father’s | 





mansion; to dinners, concerts, and asse a 
My heait was panting for the a oe 
to be ** out,” as it is called. The anxiety pte 
my appearance, which at a more advanced . 
riod of my life may be viewed with ridicule of 
censure, Was now excusable; my vanity ate 
puzzling itself in what dress I should make m 
first appearance. Though it may appear child. 
ish, yet IL cannot help remembering how much 
my fancy had been taken with a pair of blue 
satin shoes, with filigree work below the in. 
step, which one of my sisters had; and which 
was just at that time in fashion: nor have | 
forgotten the delight with which I tried on 
pair that bad beea made for me after thei; 
model. <A portion of every day was devoted 
to arranging my hair in the manner which 
would show off the prevailing fashion with the 
greatest becomingness, Such and such a cur] 
was again and again placed and replaced a ity 
tle forwarder or more backward, a little highe 
or lower, as my fanciful doubts alternitely 
suggested. My glass was repeatedly consulted 
aS to my looks, my countenance, my com. 
plexion, my carriage; with diftticulty could | 
quit my station before it; if I did, it was to 
observe with what grace of step and air I could 
recede, and then so satisfied was I with my. 
seif, that I could not forbear coming close up to 
it again, to renew the satisfaction of seeing 
myself again recede from it. At last, whes 
l tore myself away, my head was still thrown 
back to catch a glimpse of the elegance I hid 
been studying, and the graces which I hoped 
would chullenge remark. 

‘ Let any girl, with the prospect of just 
“ coming out” to be criticised and examined, 
ask herself if she does not indulge in the same 
little vanities I have confessed of myself at that 
period’ If she be handsome, to anticipate the 
admiration which her beauties will elicit; if 
she be nof handsome, in order to endeavour to 
set off her appearance by the most effective 
arrangement she can adopt.’ 








Travels in Americaand Italy. By Viscovyt 
CHATFAUBRIAND. 8vo. pp. 829. Lon- 
don, 1828. Colburn. 

Tuts new portion of the complete works of 

Chateaubriand, contains first the voyage to 

America, which was the original source of the 

author’s brilliant inspirations, and which, 

undertaken for the purpose of discovering 

a north-west passage, instead of giving @ 

rival to Parry gave an equal to Byron; se- 

condly, the travels in [taly, of which the let- 
ter written from Rome to M. de Fontanes, 
and some passages relative to Vesuvius were 
all that the public were acquainted wito; 
thirdly, a little work equally unknown, €n- 
titled Five Days in Auvergne; fourthly, the 
journey to Mont Blane, which tirst appé ared 
in 1806; and an admira! le preface, in which 
the author gives arapid sketch of the history of 
travels. shows the state of geographical science 
at the time he is writing, and renders homage 
to the modern travellers. Parry, Frankl, 

Weddel, Clapperton, Duperry, &e. net 

forgetting the intrepid M. Beltrami, frow 

whom he takes many details relative to Ut 
discovery of the sources of the Mississip!) 
and also borrows from his works sever 
passages Cqually curious and eloquent. _ 

it was in the spring of 1791, that M.‘ ha 

teaubriand, having abandoned the trace O 

arms, embarked at St Malo, for the United 

States of America, which he was nearly pre 

vented reaching by a fatal accident: . 
‘The heat was oppressive; the ship, ag 

: 1 overloaded DY 


‘ Scoorcoe 
licy masts, was tossed by the swell. Scorch 
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deck, and tired of the motion, I deter- 
mined to bathe; and though we had no boat 
mary threw myself from the bowsprit into the 
wee All went on well at first, and several of 
the passengers followed my example. I swam 
about without taking any notice of the ship; 
but, on turning my bead, I perceived that the 
current bad already carried her to a consider- 
able distance. The crew had hastened upon | 
deck, and veered a small cable tothe other 
<wimmers. Sharks appeared about the ship, 
and muskets were fired at them from on board, 
for the purpose of scaring them away. The 
swell was so great as to delay my return and to | 
exhaust my strength. I had an abyss beneath 
me, and the sharks were lable every moment 
to deprive me of an arm or aleg. The crew 
bestirred themselves to hoist out a boat, but | 
were first obliged to set up a pulley, and this 
operation took considerable time. 


on the 








‘By the greatest good fortune an almost in- 
sensible breeze sprang up; the ship, moving a | 
little, approached me; | seized the end of the | 
rope, but my companions In temerity weie | 
clinging to it, and when we were drawn to the 
side of the ship, they bore with all their weight 
upon me, as | was at the extremity of the file. 
We were thus fished up one by one, which 
took aconsiderable time. Theswell continued 
and at each roll of the ship we were plunged 
ten or a dozen feet in the water, or suspended 
the saine height in the air, like fishes at the end 
of aline. At the last immersion | was on the 
point of swooning ; another roll and it wonld 
have been allover with me. At length I was 
hoisted, half dead, upon the deck; had I been | 
drowned it would have becn a good riddance 
for myseif and others.’ 

Some days after this accident, the vessel 
comes within sight of land, and gains the 
port of Baltimore, whence Chateaubriand 
shortly sets out for Philadelphia, which he 
finds dull and monotonous, and this makes 
him say,— 

‘The United States excite rather the idea of 
aco'uny than of a mother country: you there 
find usages rather than manners. You are 
sensible that the inhabitants are not natives of 
the soil: that society, so fair in the present, has 
lO past; the towns are new, the tombs are of 
yesterday. This it was which led me to ob- 
serve, iu The Natchez: “ Tie Europeans had 
as yet no tombs in America when they had al- 
ieady dungeons there. These were the only 
monuments of the past for that society without 
ancestors and without recollections.” 

‘There is nothing old in America excepting 
the woods, the offspring of the soil and of li- 
berty, the mother of all human society; these 
awe certainly an equivalent for monuments and 
ancestors,’ 


mJ had letters of recommendation to 
ashington, whose simplicity and benevo- 
lence he thus describes :-— 








‘ } : : . ° 
‘ A small house in the English style, resem- 
Jing the nei 


ghbouring licuses, was the palace 
- 


tue President of the United States: no 
guards, nor even fooumen. i knocked: a ser- 
vant-girl Openei the door. [ inquired if the 
echeral Was at home; sie answered, that he 
—_ I replied, that Lhad a leite: to deliver to 
difieun ee girl asked me my Hume, which is 
and w + he aiid foran Luglisu tongue, 
said ae ane could not retain. She then | 
Min Tracie J “walk in, sir’ and conducting | 
Which se bg of those long NArrOW PAssagesy | 
ushered me t : lobbies tu English houses, she 
Sie tee ssa m oa parlour, where she requested 
wait for the general 

‘I Was LOt avitated 
S0Ul, Dor su . 


ita), 


Neither greatness of 
pride ln patie of fortune, overawes Me; | 
hie @: a ormer without being overwhelm) 

’ i; the latter excites in me more pity 





Mis. + ol Tobe 
than respect. 
daunt me. 

‘in a few minutes the general entered. He 
was a man of tall stature, with a calm and cold 
rather than noble air; the likeness is well pre- 
served in the engravings of bim. I delivered 
my letier in silence; he opened it, and turned 
to the signature, which he read aloud, with ex- 
clamation, * Colonel Armand!” for thus he 
called, and thus the letter was signed by, the 
Marquis de la Rouairie. 

‘We sat down; | explained to him, as well 
as I could, the motive of my voyage. He an- 
swered me in French or English monosyliabies, 
and listened to me with a sort of astonisument 
I perceived it, and said with some emphasis, 
“ But it is less dificult to discover the north- 
west passage than to create a nation as you 
have done.” ** Well, well, young man!” cried 
he, giving me his hand. He invited me to 
dine with him the following day, and we 
patied,. 

‘i was exact to the appointment. The con- 
versation turned almost entirely on the French 
revolution. The general showed us a key of 
the Bastille; those keys of the Bastille were 
but silly playtuings which were about that 
time distributed over the two worlds. Had 
Washington seen, like me, the conquerors of 
the Bastille in the kennels of Paris, te would 
have had fess faith in his relic. The gravity 
and the energy of the revolution were not in 
those sanguinary orgies. At the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, the 
Same populace of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
demolished the Protestant church at Charentoa 
with as much zeal as it despoiled the church of 
St. Denis, in 1793. 

I left my host at ten in the evening, and 
never saw him again; he set out for the coun- 
try the following day, and I continued my 
journey. 

‘Such was my interview with that man who 
gave liberty to a whole world. Washisgton 
sunk into the tomb before any little celebrity 
had attached to my name. [| passed before 
bim as the most unknown of beings; he was in 
all his glory, | in the depth of my obscurity. 
My name probably dwelt not a whole day in 
his memory. Happy, however, tiat bis looks 
were castupon me! IL have feit myself waru.- 
ed for it all the rest of my life. There is a vir- 
tue in the looks of a great man.’ 


Chateaubriand quitted Philadelphia, went 
to New York, took the packet-boat, and ar- 
rived at Albany, by going up fhe Lludson ri- 
ver, and plunges intu the ancient cantons of 
the six [roquois nations. Here he meets 
with one of his countrymen, M. Violet, who 
acts as dancing-masier to the savages :— 

‘Hlis lessons were paid in beaver skins and 
bears’ hams. In tie midst of a forest appear 
ed a sort of barn; in this barn I found a score 
of savages, male and female, bedaubed iixe 
conjuiors, their bodies half bare, their eats 
slashed, with raven’s feathers on their beads, 
and iings passed tniougu tueir nostrils. A lit. 
tle Frenciuman, powdered and fiizzed iu the old 
fasuion, in a pea-gieen Coat, a diugset waist- 
coat, aud musiin frill aad ruffles, was sciaping 
awayon bis vit, and making tue Loquois Capes 
to the ture of sladelon Friquet. In speaking 
of the Indians, M. Vio.et always said, Ces mes- 
leurs sauvages, aud ces dames sausagesses. He 
highly extoiled the agility of his scliolars; in 
fisct, i never witnessed such gaivols. M. Vio 
let, holding bis kit between his chin aud his 
chest, tuned the important instruiuent; he 
cried out in [roquois—to your places! and the 
whole company tell a capering like a band of 
dewions.’ 


> - “ ° ! » ‘ 4 
Quitting his dancing-mastcr, he goes still 
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farther among the savages, whose mauners he 
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The face of man wili never | describes, and of whom he gives us some 


very interesting accounts. Ile next visits the 
cataract of Niagara, where he is again ina 
danger of perishing :— 

‘At the fall of Niagara, the Indian ladder 
which was formeily there being broken, I re- 
solved, in spite o: the remonstrances of my 
ruide, to venture upon the descent to the bot- 
tom of the cataract by a peaked rock two lun- 
dred feet in height. Notwithstanding the roar- 
ing of the fall and the tremendous abyss which 
boiled be'ow me, | was not at all dizzy, and ar- 
rived witiin forty feet of the bottom. Here 
the smooti and vertical rock presented neither 
root nor cleft for a footing. I remained sus- 
pended at full length by my hands, unable 
either to get up or down; [ felt my fingers, 
tired of suppoiting the weight of my body, 
ready to give way, and inevitable death stared 
me inthe face. Few men have iu their lives 
passed two such minutes as | then numbered, 
hanging over the abyss of Niagara = At length 
niy wands opened, and I fell. by the most un- 
parelieled good fortune, | found myself on the 
solid rock, where L sliould have expected to be 
dashed into a thousand pieces, and yet | did 
not fee! much hurt. [ was within baif au inch 
of the abyss, and bad not rolled into it; but 
when the cold fiom the water began to pene- 
trate me, | perceived that 1 had not come off so 
well as 1 had at firstimagined. I felt an in- 
supportable pain in my left arm; [ bad broken 
itbeow the elbow. My guide, who was look- 
ing at me from above, and to whom I made a 
sign, ran and fetched some savages, Who, with 
great dimculty, drew me up with ropes of bircu 
bark, and carried me to their babication. 

‘This was not the only risk that I ran at 
Niagara; on my arrival, f had repaired to the 
fall, having the bridle of my horse twisted round 
my aim. While I was stooping to look down, 
a rattle-snake stiied auiong the neizubourinsz 

tishes 3; the horse was startled, reared, aud ran 
back towards the abyss. [ could not disengage 
my arm from the vridle, aud the horse, move 
and more frightened, drigged me atier him. 
His fore-legs were all but oi the ground, and 
squatting on the brink of tue precipice, he was 
upiield mereiy by the bridie. Ll gave myself 
up for lost, when tue animal, himself aston:sh- 
ed at this new danger, made a fresh ettort, 
threw himself forward with a pirouette, ani 
Sprang to the distauce of teu feet from the edge 
of the ubyss.’ 

M. de Chateaubriand’s guide refusing to go 
beyond Niagara, our traveller makes a new 
bargain with some Canadians, under whose 
guidance he visits the lakes of Canada and 
the country of the Natchez, of which he gives 
us a delightful description, but one which 1s 
far from being correct, if we are to believe 
The Pilgrimage in America, by M. Beltrami, 
who visited the same places in 1823. 

M. de Chateaubriand did not proceed far- 
ther than the country of the Creeks; itis at 
Apalachucla, the city of peace, situated on 
tue river Cihata-Uche, that he conctudes hs 
travels. The rest of the first volume, and a 
portion of the second, are occupied with de- 
tuls respecting the manners and customs of 
the Indians, and the various aninals which 
share with them the vast solitudes of the New 
World. Perhaps, in a second article, we 
may notice that portion of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s work which relates to Italy. 





Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By J. 
Crapock, Esq. M.A, F.S. A. 4 vols. 
London, 1828. J. B. Nichols. 
Ovcr copious and favourable reviews of the 
portion of this work which appeared pre- 
vious to the decease of Mr. Cradock, relieve 
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us from the necessity of entering into any 
description of its character and contents. In 
its completed state, we are indebted to Mr. 
Nichols, the editor, for much additional mat- 
ter, and for a very full biographical sketch of 
the author. <A few mscellaneous cxtracts 
from the fourth volume, will direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the mass of anecdotal 
treasures furnished by these literary memoirs. 

‘ Jsaac Hawkins Browne —I1 had the honour 
of being introduced to Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
at Bath, at a very early period of life. It is so 
long since that I only recollect that Quin then 
resided there, and that, through Mr. hiawkins 
Browne, | had the honour to act Romeo to 
Miss Cavendish’s Juliet. 

* Quin’s manner of reciting tragedy was stiff 
and laboured, Garrick justly said, * 1 don’t 
hike the hard manner of a certain actor, Quin 
ean find many words on which to lay an em- 
phasis, where I can find none. I speak as dis- 
tinctly as ] can; as in Richard:— 

*** Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths.” 

‘« Those actors that do not imitate Quin, 
have now frequently a bow-wow maniuer,” as 
he well exemplified in some of bis own per- 
formers; however, Quin having given his Ma- 
jesty instructions, Was at that time much in 
vogue. 

‘Garrick, in Richard, gave a fine example of 
emphasis. 

© R. (to the attendant. ) * Have you seen Ann 
ny wife ? 

‘Answer. My lord, she is exceeding ill. 

©R. “ Has My physician seen her? She'll 
mend shortly. 

‘ Answer. “* I hope, my lord, she will. 

*R. (aside.) “ And if she does, I have mis- 
took my man.” 

‘Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber both spoke 
as accurately as Garrick, through his instrue- 
tion. 

‘Mr. Hawkins Browne made himself wel} 
known by his fine Latin poem De Immortali- 
tate Animi, which has been translated into 
blank verse, as well as rhyme, with great taste 
and skill. He married, early in lite, Miss Trim- 
nell of Lincoln, and wrote un epithalamium on 
that marriage.’ 

Or a personage who stood yet more pro- 
minently in the public eye, we meet with 
these particulars : 

* Mrs. Susannah Maria Cibher.—Some ure P 
Mrs. Cibber was not ad ipted to comedy : but 
wiio would have aDproay ed any other Lacy 
Brute? Mrs. Abingi n was nace tor Lady 
Fanciful. Oh. how p¢ thee tly was that « omedy 
(though rather frop didrc) at that time performed! 

‘| have alluded to iny tirst Knowing Niys. 
Cibber at Scarborough, wiere her elegant man- 
ners introduced lier into the best compiny; but 
on a sunday evening, at the great tea-diinking 
in the rooms, Mrs. Terrick, who presided, ad. 
dressed the company on the impropriety of Mrs. 
Cibber being adimitted to the table. This made 
an smumMediate uproar, soine for the bishop's 
Jady, but moie for the well-bebave l actress: 
however, l think Mrs. ( bober raya re ad to retire 
Whilst at Scarborough she sat for he: icture 
to a London aitist, in the character of Calista, 
in the last uct: it was a most excellent like- 
ness. I never was in Mrs. Cibber’s company 
after " ards; but recollect seeing hy ry with won- 
der, in Lady Constance ; Garrick was King 
John, though originally he played Faulcon- 
bridge. At night (this I had from Tom Day ies) 
the a wae esectiilied wien she threw her- 
self upon the ground in agony, an 
* Here I and Sorrow sit; } 

me.”? 
Even Garrick expressed his astonishment. aud 
said he was not aware of her powers 
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J exclaimed : 
et Kings come kneel to 











came off, the performers almost took her up in | 


their arms ; and, indeed, I know that from that 
time Mr Colman expressed the highest appro- 
bation of her. ‘To me every thing Mrs. Cibber 
said, on or off the stage, was charming. Though 
she looked young only when well mace up, 
yet she played Juliet to an enraptured house, 
and still more extraordinary, Celia, in the 
School for Lovers. Mr. William Whitehead 
asked Mr. Garrick whether, according to cus- 
tom, the first-rate characters should be offered 
to the first actress, or whether Mrs. Cibber 
would consider it an affront; and I recollect 
Garrick replying, Nay, I don’t know—how 
old is your Celia? our Juliet we make eightcen 
in our colder climate; Shakspeare made her 
only fourteen in Italy.” However, Mrs. Cib- 
her, who had retired once, if not more, accepted 
the character, and, indeed, cariied the play 
through triumphantly. Afterwards I met, at 
Lady Craven’s, at Coombe, Mrs. Burton, the 
wife of the respectable clergyman of Benham, 
in Berkshire, where Lord Craven frequently 
resided. 
aud observed that, in early life, she was gene- 
rally, in the summer, at Scarborough with her 
mother, Mis.Cibber. Mrs. Burion was, though 
rather plain in person, extremely elegant in her 
manners, very sensible, and, in speaking, equal 
to her celebrated mother. We then had much 
pleasant conversation on the subject, and talked 
over old occurrences at Sir Noah Thoinas’s 
house there. She said that Sir Noah insisted 
on her mother going into the sea, though her 
terror of it was such, that it frequently occa- 
sioned fits, and she was certain it was not any 
ways bencticial. Mrs. Cibber died January 30, 
1766, 

‘ Dr. Arne -—Dr. Arne married, in 1736, Miss 
Cecilia Young, a pupil of Geminiuni, and a 
favourite singer of those times. 

‘Dr. Arne had peculiar merit in adapting 
music to words. Handel, by not understanding 
the English language so well, sometimes di- 
vided tie chords improperly, as ** So. shall 
desert—in arins be crown’d,” instead of * shall 
desert in arms, be crown’d.” However, he 
made ample amends soon afterwards in that 


In the evening she recognized me, | 


storehouse at Deptiord. 


| 


correct recitative, “The mighty master smil’d | 


to sce :”” surely, this is perfect. 

‘After the commemoration of Handel, an 
“Arne Jubilee’? was meditated by a party in 
London, aud different parts of his works were 
selected by friends for the performance. Dr 
Haydn spoke most highly of the duet in 
Artaxerxes, ** For thee L five, my dearest.” 


. 


the doctor's niece, and ber husband Mr, 


Barthelemon, preferred the air of bis sacred | 


music im the orato:io of Juditb, beginning, 
“ Be humble, suffering 3" but a warn and 
foolish dispute, in which I was involved, took 
place at Mr. Gariick’s house about a catch. 


ees 


a, 
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| fashion. [ had manufactured the followine 

glee with Webb, at Hinchinbroke, which w.. 

honoured with the ten rulea prize meds. +n 


‘** You gave me your heart t’other day, 

I thought it as safe as my own: 

I’ve not lost it, but what can I say: 

Not your’s from mine can be kn wn, 
Aud the Rev. Mr. Jenner obtained a prize for 
his music to some words of Congreve, “Ancien 
Puillis has new graces.” All were performed 
at Lord Sandw ich’s Christmas entertainments, 
Phere was a serious consequence at the theatre, 
which I much regretted. It was the deatiy o§ 
Dahl, the ingenious and industrious scene. 
painter of Covent Garden. By his great exer. 
tions during a very hot summer, to complete 
the representation of St. George’s Chapel, which 
he finished almost entirely himself, he gota 
fever, and soon after left a wife and severa! 
children almost destitute. However, to thc 
credit of the patentees, they contributed liberally 
to their support.’ . 

There are some lively descriptive touches 
of Lord Sandwich and his associates :— 

© At Lord Sandwich’s table, in town, I fie. 
quently met Dr. Burney. An awkward embar. 
rassment once occurred, from Lord Sandwich’s 
asking Dr. Burney (not knowing that it was a 
ridicule,) whether he had read some new mu- 
sical travels by Mr. Coliyer, as advertised in 
the papers. These were the ludicrous travels 
by Joel Collyer, whicii, | believe, Lord Sand. 
wich afterwards conceived, as well as others, 
to be written by Mr. Soame Jennings. However, 
at the death of that gentleman, to the surprise 
of the public, they were not inserted in the list 
of his works by Mr. Cadeil: the real author has 
since been announced. 

‘ Atthe Admiralty, when Mr Dorand made 
one of the company, there had been a long 
consultation with Mr. Bates, concerning some 
stores at Deptfoid 5 and a day was fixed for 
Lord Sandwich to go to Woolwich in the ad- 
miralty barge, and afterwards partake of an 
occasional dinner, under an awning near th 
Ybe business was to 
visit first the Duke of Grafton Last Indiaman, 
on its return from the East Indics. Lord sand. 
wich said tome 3; * Cradock, you shall go with 


| me; Miss Ray shall mect us in the coach ; 
/ and we will all pass the evening at Vauxhai, 


ee 





After the grand installation of the knights of 


the garter at Windsor, a very expensive repie- 
sentation was brought out at both theatres 
Mr. Garrick took his from a piece in Podsiey’s 
Collection, with new music, which was Op- 
posed by Mr. Coiman, by an altcred M 
Ben Jonson's, set with pew music by Dr. Arne 
After the first representation of the latter, [ met 
a party of criues, who had given their previous 
opinion of the whole at Mr. Garrick’s, in South- 
anpton Street. I spoke freely just what I 
thought, that many parts possessed gre tt merit, 
and specified Arne’s catch of & Buzz, quoth the 
Biue Fly,” which I thought most beautiful 
This [ found was directly contrary to what one 
of the company had asserted, perhaps trom 
having been brought out at the opposite heatre, 
and he was personally rude. I adhered to my 
opinion, aad said I would refer the dispute to 
tie decision of the Catch Club, which I did, 
and an answer was given in my favour. At 
tiat time catches and glees were much in 
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which I have not seen for several years.” All 
this was agreed upon. We were ready to em 
bark very eaily at Westminster Bridge, when 
a letter was suddenly delivered to Lord Sand- 
wich, requiring his attendance at a privy coun: 
cil. After debating with bimselt what \ 

best to be done at such a crisis, he said: © [his 
visitis chiefly a matter of fees and ceremony; 
and, Cradock, I shail make 
here are all the directions, tor Iam obliged t 
retuln, and as every thing 1s ready nu tine 
«“ My lord, if 


you my deputy 5 


ph) thas 
must now be lost. . ww i lied, id 
Lif vould ot sebtaart 
my life were at stake, I would not un “ 
c] . i ? } « muss 
such an oftice °"—* But,” said he, J m 
‘ | 0 
. — : an a a hoat 
parti UIlabiy reque st it ¢ l will cispate h : i 
y;al»d. 
IV 


; h 
with a letter to apprise the officers on 
. ank ) as 

Here are the necessary papeis to loox ovel 1 
mn: this wil! make me easy; ¢"° 
3 i] ne 

le for all consequences ia! 


d was for 


your excursi 
ttm resp psi! 
embarked in the admiralty burge, anG 0 . 
: »mediatel 9 
lowed by the royal band, which immech'\, 
= . 7 annons 
bells rang, and the cab™ 


-§ritn le lea 
ruck Up, tie 
S 4 > ; [ wus 


fired, aud before I had passed the towel “y 
COM] letely enveloped in smoke, which one 7 
relieved me, fur it principally occurred af “% 
that my mock dignity would be mace beet ed 
ject of ridicule in the newspapels. coche 
ali passed off well, and no other account *5 
peared but that of a erand visit paid - ee 
Duke of Grafton East Indiaman, lyins - 
Woolwich, where a most magnificent treat pee 
civen the day before to Lord Sandwich, 7 a 
lord of the admiralty. I was received on bead” 
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pene every mark of respect due to the principal ; 
the upper-deck was fitted out with ev en eastern 
magnificence 5 there were elephants on board 
with scariet cloth coverings, and gold laced 
trimmings 3 the table was most elegantly cover- 
ed with costly delicacies, exquisite liqueurs and 
wines of the choicest sorts; several toasts were 
drank, and as I found some lengthened grate- 
fal reply would be expected ‘rom the deputy, I 
thougat it necessary to fortify myself for the 
experiment. It was a cold Easter-Tuesday, 
d 1 was net clothed properly for such a water 
excursion; Lord Sandwich would hot have 
put on a surtout had it been Christmas; 
but he was cased iniron; yet he could equally 
pear heat. Every thing that passed on board 
was beyond measure flattering; and after se- 
yeral three times three” had been given, I felt 
encouraged to dash off in a style “that had not 
heen set down for me,” but which I found 
would be acceptable. I threw out various en- 
comiums on the government, the East India 
Company, and the first lord of the admiralty ; 
and when I thought of all afterwards, Ll was 
only astonished at my own courage and impu- 
dence, However, a boat was sent off before 
me to Lord Sandwich, and every encomium 
was lavished upon me for my efforts. On my 
arrival at Deptford it was low water, but the 
sailors had erected a temporary staircase, for 
the ascent was very considerable to the terrace. 
Lord Sandwich, Miss Ray, and another lady, 
with Mr. Bates, had arrived in a carriage. 
The dinner, instead of being plain for Lord 
Sandwich, consisted of nothing but was rare 
and expensive, for money was no object to Mr. 
Durand; but, though intended as respect, it 
was ill-judged ; for his lordship did not wish 
such particulars should appearin print. There 
were at the second course birds trom France, 
solan goose from Scotland, and ruffs and rees 
fattened at Oundle, and I must add, that Mr. 
Durand had received a present of a rock 
cantaleupe melon, the largest that had ever 
been grown, it was supposed, in England, 
which Lord Sandwich earnestly entreated might 
not be cut, but reserved for some more public 
exhibition. At Vauxhall a box had been pre- 
pared; some musical fiiends met us; and the 
evening of this to me most interesting day, ter- 
minated in catches and glees, in which Miss 
Ray principally partook with great spirit, and to 
the no small surprise of a large audience, who 
greatly admired, but could not make out who 
it was that sung so enchantingly. The ladies 
returned in the coach, and the tirst lord of the 
admiralty, with his deputy and one boatman, 
safely landed at Westminster Bridge.’ 

We shall most probably enliven our co- 
lumns with additional selections from these 
piquant little sketches; for the present, how- 
ever, we conclude with an earnest recommen- 
dation of the entite work, as possessing great- 
erand more various claims upon the atten- 
tion of the public, than any similar produc- 
lion of this age of reminiscences and auto- 
biographies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
_ (Continued from page 2/.) 

Nor the least interesting light in which this 
volume is to be considered, is that of an im- 
portant and curious, though late, additional 
*xposure of the corruption and selfishness 
that long characterized the home administra- 
‘On of naval affairs. To be at once a hero 
and a tool,—-successful and a slave,—was 
er only passport to the favour of the Admi- 
faity; and the spirits that happened, like 
those of a Nelson and a Collingwood, to be 
= honest and inflexible for the purposes of 
the sleek purveyors of promotion, must re- 





sign itself to such indignities as are com- 
plained of in the following letter :— 


‘To Lord Barham. 
‘Queen, March 28, 1806. 

On the subject of the appointments, | hope 
your lordship will excuse my expressing my 
great disappointment that the only officer for 
whom I was particularly anxious, or whom [| 
recommended to your lordship to be promoted, 
has been passed over unnoticed; and I can 
now say, what will scareely be credited and 
what I am willing to believe your lordship is 
not aware of, that J am the only commander in 
that fleet who has not had, by the courtesy of the 
Admiralty, an opportunity to advance one officer 
of any description, The misfortune I had in 
losing two friends, in Captains Duff and Cooke, 
made it necessary that I should fill their places, 
which I did, as justice demanded, by proimot- 
ing the first lieutenants of the Victory and 
Koyal Sovereign. My first lieutenant stands 
were I placed him, in the Weazle, covered with 
his wounds, while some of those .erving in private 
ships are post captains. Lieutenant Landiess, 
the only person I recommended to your lord- 
ship, is an old and a valuable officer; he has 
followed me from ship to ship all the war. A 
complaint which he had in his eyes prevented 
his going into the Sovereign when I removed a 
few days before the action; but I did hope that 
my earnest recommendation to your lordship 
might have gained him favour. Jy other lieu- 
tenant, who removed with me into the Sovereign, 
was, happily for him, killed in the action, and 
thereby saved from the mortification to which, 
otherwise, he would probably have been suiject- 
ed. The junior lieutenants who came out in 


the Sovereign were gentlemen totally unknown | 


to me; and as I do not know their names, | 
cannot tell whether they are advanced or not. 
Che conimissions sent vat to me for midship- 
inen of that ship I have returned to the Adimi- 
ralty, as she is in England. 

©] cannot help thinking that there must have 
been something in my conduct of which your 
lordship did not approve, and that you have 
marked your disapprobation by thus denying 
to my dependants and friends what was given 
so liberally to other ships of the fleet: for I 
have heard that the Defence and the Defiance 
had each of them two lieutenants promoted on 
the recommendation of their captains. If there 
Was any thing incorrect in me, of which your 
lordship disapproved, L am truly soiry for it; 
but Lam not conscious of what nature it can 
be, for my days and nights have been devoted 
to the service.’ 

In the same earnest and unaffected strain 
are the complaints continued in a subsequent 
letter to his lady :— 

‘[ have at last received your letters, and 
truly glad I am to hear that you are all well. 
The Pompée, Sir Sidney Smith, brought me all 
the papers, letters, and orders which have been 
accuinulating at Portsmouth for four months 
past; and this neglect of sending them has 
caused such amass of confusion, that Ll shall 
never get all made square aguin. The only 
thing I had to ask was, that Landless might be 
included in the promotion, and I wrote press- 
ingly to Lord Barham on the subject; bat it is 
not done. And now I may say, that they have 
not made one officer for me, for 1 made Clavell 
into a death vacancy, with which the Adiniral- 
ty had nothing todo. Al! the young men are 
upplying to go home, having lost their promo- 
tion by staying here; and I am suffering as 
much mortification as possible. I am, be- 
sides, perplexed with baving such a compound 
of various affairs to settle, am up sometimes 
half the night to make arrangements, and have 
not stirred from my desk these ten days, scarce- 
ly to see the sun. You inform me of letters of 
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| a pipe with him. 


' pacha, who is the lord high admiral. 


LD 
congratulation from Newcastle, the Trinity 
House, and other bodies; but I am sorry to 
say I have not‘received one of them, and beg 
it may be made known; for there is nothing [ 
fear so much as the appearance of tardiness in 
acknowledging the great kindness of my friends. 
If they sent them to the Admiralty, I suppose 
they are there still. While fleets of small ves- 
sels were thumping each other to pieces at Ply- 
mouth, not one was allowed to bring us letters” 
Such was the high-minded punishment 
decreed to the heroic admiral, for having, as 
he expresses it in a letter to J. E. Black- 
ett, Esq., ‘always avoided having any con- 
nexion with the intrigues of statesmen.’ 





Continuing our miscellaneous extracts, we 
subjoin a letter to Lady Collingwood, dated 
Ocean, off the Dardanelles, August 20, 1807, 
which will be read with peculiar interest at 
the present moment :— 

‘iy business here is of the most important 
nature, and [ am exerting all my powers to de- 
rive good from it. My mind is upon the full 
stretch; for my body, | do not know much 
about it, Ste than that it is very feeble. We 
precipitated ourselves into this war without due 
consideration. We had no quarrel with the 
Turks, and atemperate conduct would have 
carried all our points. This is now seen, when 
it is too late; and 1 am afraid the measures we 
are taking to restore peace are not calculated to 
accomplish it. The Turks are kind, and take 
every Opportunity of expressing their respect 
and ftiendship for the English nation: but 
while we make common cause with the Rus- 
sians, their inveterate enemies, I am afraid they 
will not listen either to them or us. 

‘On the 9th L arrived at Tenedos, where I 
found the Russians employed in desolating the 
country. The island was inhabited by Greeks 4 
and in an attempt which the Turks made to re- 
take it from the Russians, they had put all the 
Greeks to death, who, desiring to be neutral, 
had not gone into the eastle. On the Turks 
being repulsed, and quitting the island, the re- 
maining Greeks who lad been in the castle and 
the ships, abandoned their country, leaving 
their houses, their estates, vineyards laden with 
the fruits of their labour, and corn-flelds with 
the abundant barvest ready for tle sickle, to 
seek a habitation amongst strangers, as Lich as 
they were on tlie diy of their birth, and having 
nothing to take with them but their miseries. 
That the Turks may not at any future period 
profit by what they leit, the Russians have 


| burnt every thing, making a complete ruin. 


‘liaving mude my airangement with the 
Russian admiral, the two squadrous sailed; 
but our friends were notin sight when on the 
13th we stood close in with the castles of the 
Dardanelles. It was not possible for us to get 
in, thougi the Turks thougut we meantto at- 
tempt it. When we were very near, they prt 
out flags of truce from all quarters, aud a Cca- 
pagi bashi, (a sort of lord chamberlain of the 
seraglio), came uff to me with letters to the am- 
bassidor of a pacific import; and had we only 
there would be 


ourselves to treat for, 1 believe 
few impediments, but as it is, 1 am not san- 
cuine. 1 gave Lim coffee, sherbet, and smoked 


‘Tue day after, the answer 
was sent to them by tie dragoman. The ship 
that Cariied it anchored in the port, and the 
captain was invited to dine with the capitan 
‘There 
were only five at table; the capitan pacha, the 
pacha of the Dardanelles, my tiend the capagi 
bashi, with beards down to their girdles, Cap- 
tain Henry, and the dragoman. Tiere were 
ueither plates nor knives and forks, but each 
had a tortoise-shell spoon. In the middle of 
the table was a rich embroidered cuslion, om 
which was a large gold salver, and every dish, 
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to the number of about forty, was brought in} ness with which all his important labours 


singly, and placed upon the salver, when tue 
company helped themselves with their fingers, 
or, if itwas fricassée, withtheir spoon One 
of the dishes was a roasted lamb, stuffed with 
a pudding of rice: the captain pacha toox it 
by the limbs, and tore it to pieces to help his 
guests ; so that you see the art of carving bus 
not arrived at any great perfection in Turkey. 
The coffee cups were of beautiful china, which, 
instead of saucers, were inserted in gold stands 
like egy cups, setround with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. They drank only water, and 
were waited on by the vice and rear admirais, 
and some of the captains of the fleet. They 
spoke lightly of the Russians when they men- 
tioved them at ali, aud seemed to consider 
themselves as quite aimatech for them, if the 
English were out of the way. When our gen- 
tlemeu leit tuem, the pacha of the Dardanelles 
presented them each with a shawl, which is 
considered as a token of friendship. [thing a 
specimen of manners so unlike those of Eu- 
ropeans will amuse you. L live bere poorly 
enough, getting nothing but bad sheep and a 
few chickens; but that does not offend me —l 
have written to Mis ——, to chafge her not 
to make our girls fine ladies, which ate as Wou- 
blesome animals us any in tue creation, but 
to give them Knowledge and tadustry, and 
teach thein how to taxe care of themselves 
when there is none left in this worid to take 
care of them; for I think, tay dear, you and | 
cannot last much longer. How glad L should 
be, could I receive a ietter from you, to hear 
how all my tnends are! for L think the more 
distant they ate, the more dear tiey become to 
me. We never estimate the true value of any 
thing until we feel the waut of it, aad i am sure 
Phave bad time enough to estimate the value 
otmy fiends. The more Isee of the world, 
the less | like it. You may depend on it that 
oid Scott isa much bapper mau than if he 
had been born a stutesinin, and bas done more 
goud in bis day than most of them. Robes 
and furred gowts veil passions, vanities, aud 
sordid interests, thut Seott never knew. 

‘Lam mach afraid we siall never do any 
good in concert with (he Russians; they hate 
the Turks, and tte Turas detest them, 
Wiicu nelher perly is at anv trouble iv cou- 
ceal. The turks hke us, and tl ain afraid the 
Nussials ure a little Jealous of us. Conveive, 
then, gow difficult a part [have to act amongst 
tieai; avd what moititics ime is, that I see iit- 
tie hope of yood fiom ull ov cares. Lo give 
you an idea of the Parnish siyle of letters to 
the Kussians, the Cupitan pach y vins one to 
he Admiral Siniavin, by telling lin, * After 
proper inquiries for your health, we must ob- 
seive LO you, Lin a ire ndiy way, What yourselt 
must know, that to he is forbidden by all reli- 
Your thepnd should not receive «a false- 
hood fiom you, mor can he be a frend who 
would offer one.” Ina sortof battle they have 
had, the Turks accused tiie tussiuns of some- 
thing contrary to the received law of nations, 
v Lica the Russian denied to be the case: and 
the Purk teils him,tbat bis religion forbids him 
to jie. f aimuch disappointed its the appeal 
ance of these Greek is in ts; tiiey wie, tor the 
most part, tainly dnwabiiced, and but a small 
} tion of the land ts cultivated. it always 
b'ows strong, and there is sunshine in abund- 
ance. Cattie «ure not prentital, Dit money is 
still more scarce; and we buy a bulloc k for 
less than £3. when they are to be pot, and ex- 
Change tue hide for turee sheep. A slieep, 
when fat, weighs about 20ib. Of all chmutes 
and countries under the sun to live in comtort, 
there is none like England.’ 

Writing to the same, towards the conclu- 
sion of 1808, he presents us with a striking 
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fstance of the humility and conszientiou:- ' 





were perforined :— 

‘It is a great satisfaction to me to find that 
every thing I have done has been approved by 
government; und the letters [ receive from the 
secretary of state always communicate to me 
his inajesty’s entire appiobation. Liave heard 
from the governor of Cadiz and others, that 
my papers, addressed 
Sevilie, on the conduct which the Spaniards 
ought to pursue on certain occasions, have been 
very much commended. Perbaps you may 
think [ am grown very conceited in my old 
aye, and fancy inyself a mighty politician; but 
indeed it is notso However lofty a tone the 
subject may require and my language assume, 
I assure you it is in great huimi.iity of heart 
that J utrer it, and often in fear and trembling, 
lest Tshould exceed my bounds. This must 
always be the case with epe who, like me, his 
been occupied in studies so remote fiom such 
business. I do every thing for myself, and ne- 
ver distract my mind with other people’s opi- 
nions. Yo the credit of any good which hap- 
pens I may lay claim, and | will never shift 
upon another the discredit when the result is 
bad. And now, my dear wife, IP think of you 
as being where alone true comfort can be 
found, enjoying in yourown warm house a hap- 
piness which in the great world ts not Known. 
Heaven bless you! may your joys be many, 
and your cares few. My heart often yearns for 
home; but when that blessed day will come in 
which [ shall see it, God knows, I am atriid 
it is not so near as T expected. I told you that 
[ had written to tue Adiniralty that my health 
was not good, and requested their lordships 
would be pleased to reheve me. This was not 
a feigned case. Itis true I had not a fever or 
adyspepsy. Do you know whata dyspepsy is? 
L’ilteil you. It is the disease of othcers who 
have grown tired, and then they get invalided 
ior dyspepsy. Lad not this compliant, but my 
miod was worn by continual fangue. | felta 
consciousness that my rcultics were weakened 
by pplie hiOwsy and saw uo prospect ot respite 5 
aud that tue piolic seivice mygut nor sulfer 
fiom my holding a station, avd performing its 
duties feebly, i applied for leave to return to 
you, to be cherisued and iestored. Wuaat their 
auswer will be, Edo not kKoow yet; bat Thad 
before mentioned my decliniug beaith to Lord 
‘Iulgiave, nd we tes me in reply, that he 
hopes 1 will stay, for be knows not tow to sup 
ply my place. heim, ss1on watch bis lette: 
made upon me was one of gnef and sorrow : 
first, that with such a list as we have, tiere 
should be thought to be any diciculty tn find- 
ing a successor of supeior ability to mes; aid 


some ot 


neat, that there siould be auy obstacle in the 
way of the only comfot aud happiness tuatl 
have to look fo.ward to ittiis woild. “die va- 


nety of subjects, ail of gieat iuiportance, with 
which [Tam engazel, would puzzle a longer 
head tian mine. ue conduct vi te eet alone 
would be easy; but the political 
enee which I have to cairy Ou with the Spani- 
ards, the turks, the Albanians, the Lyyptians, 


correspond- 


] ‘> , . *’ 
and ull (ue Statcs ol Baibary, wives me s ob 


coustant occupation, that L really 
Spiti's Quite exiiausted, and of course my health 
is much impaited; but if I must go op, Lf will 
do tie best Lean. The Frenchi tave a force 
bere quite equal to us; and a winter's cruise, 
by a summer 
one, is not very delighitul, for we li... dreadiul 
weather; and iu my heart { loug for tuat res- 
pite which my home would give me, and that 
comfort of which L have lad so little exjr- 
ble Ce. 
‘I hope your father and sister are well, and 


Oiteir fecl hisy 


which is oniy to be succeeded 


far happier than 1 ams; but tell them that, | 


happy or miserabie, I shall ever love them. 
women, Who was muking a fertune, has be- 


to the junta of 
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j , , 
haved so ill, that he is to be tried by a court 
martial; but there aie some pe ple who c “tt : 
“ uv 


bear to be lifted out of the mud 3 Ilis their na 
tive elemen(, aud they are no where sg wel! .. 
in it.’ 

We have quoted enough to show OUT Sense 
of the merits of this volume, and to a 
in warmly recommencing it to general pe- 
rusal. [t is certainly not altogether a plea- 
suut picture that we are called upon to con- 
template, inasmuch as it exhibits so much of 
the insult and injury ‘that patient merit of 
the unworthy takes;’ but it is in other re. 
spects interesting and repaying in a very 
high degree. It holds forth a glorious ex. 
aimpie to the profession of which Lo:d Col. 


ell ag 


ustify us 


iingwood was so distinguished an ornament 
and we can scarcely doubt that it will ani. 
mate many a youthful heart to adopt and 
persevere in a similar course of devoted cou. 
rage ond undeviating patriotism. 





TUL UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA as 
THEY ARE, 

‘Continued from paze 19.) 
IMESUMING our analysis of this work at the 
interesting portion of its contents which fur- 
nished the concluding quotation in our last, 
we find an account of the reading institutions 
in Americs, indicating the prevalence of a 
general, thov si not very comprehensive, lite- 
rary taste :— 

* Libraries are now t. be found in almost 
every county town. The more respectable in- 
habitants, such as Jawyers, physicians, minis- 
ters, and merchants, frequently put their hbra- 
ries together, aud depos:t tuem in a room of the 
court-llouse for the use of every inhabitant in 
the county. books from 
these hbraries, pay asmill annual or monthly 
for the use of them. The tiouney thus 
raised is applied to the purchase of new works, 
or to repay the proprietors for the injuries done 
to the old ones These small collections, sel- 
dom exceeding five hundred volumes, contin 
generally the British classics, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Thomson, Pope, Jolinson, Hume, Robeit- 
son, Sierne, 5yron, Moore, and Burke, tozether 
with Fraaklia, Jefferson, Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, Botta’s History ofthe Revolution, 
Washington Irving, Cooper, &e. In iarge 
towns the libraries are proportiogabiy moie ex- 
tensive, and those of Piritudelphia, New York, 
Boston, &c., if not very numerois, are certanny 
select, mostly Consls! 
cept the New Orleans Jibrary of cig it thousa id 
volumes, which is ¢' tly collp sed of French 
autliors.’ 


Those who borrow 
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make of that great moral engine, the press, 
we were rot unaware; but the observations 
ot the author are wor the less deserving of 
extract 

* QO, the iost important bulwark ofan ition’s 
libeity, tue fiecduim of tho press, no people 
use taan leit~ 


Inake a more eNXtensive the .J 
Chem new ppupeois are jusi J cousidered 
as he prucipar souices OF puolie information. 
Phe Americun attends to his newspaper, not 
the Germans or the French, for the pur- 
e of couversation upoll 


ive no concern, Lat for 


CALS, 


like 
pose of deriving a tp. 
polities in which they h ‘ 
the regulation of his public and private lite. 
A rigid iuguiry into the measures of govern: 
ment, whici: would in some countics ve cen 
ed airoganee, in oibers a crime, is with im 4 
point of duty. He is a member of the » vee 
reign body which elects its own repress Stan’ "? 
wiio become responsible to lim for Wieil ae’ > 
he, therefore, is obliged to maniiest us opinion 
as to their proceedings. With bia tue cope 
sures of his own_immediate state, the acts © 
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Cougiesss 9 {a.S As- mely, aad iita C un Vo atid 

: sts of parties, are points OF pilimiry 
the affairs of foiegn cou 
Great Britain a.one excepted, are to bin of less 
Stet t. N »y oruscTr vation d res to CAPT Ss its 


mrile 

vale. peebad's 
yporhanes ’ 
bis 


moment sci anal ~deye 
continents O22 P litical, financial, military, ji- 
‘oviale and meveantile affurs like the Ameii 
Giv Phas 

cals, because no other government can tike 


eg much interest in enligutening their fe!low- 
citizens upon matters which may more or iess 
concern then. 

‘The newspapers, therefore, comprehend the 
whole life, pubie and private, of the anion. 
Tne complaints of any particular state, against 
y evanees iniiicted by the central governinent ; 
the grievaiices of the traveller whose lendioid 
or cuptain has i!!-used him, are alike inserter 
inthese journals. The shenit has not a surer 
of less expensive mole of recoveriag a prisoner 
who has escaped, ora planter of getting back 
his runawey stave, than a public udvertise- 
nent. Jonalian is, as it were by nature, aspy. 
ifvou enter a tavern, the fiist question of the 
landiond wil be, * Where do you come frovn ? 
Where are you going? Wiio are you ? Wiihyat 
-s your profession? What is your business 7” 
Ho a such, questions, in sliort, as you are 
reognire | to write down for the police at eveiy 
vuce, Prussia, un! Austria; an unsa 
sfactoiy answer would expose you to eriti- 
cisms and suspicions. [tis almost impossible 
forasuspected person to escape; lis shiewd- 
ness seldom fails to find oat bisman. Endow. 
edas he is with a capacity for retaining in his 
memory the cress, the look, the paysiognomy, 
d other circuinstances, it will 
wouder that out of ene unudred per- 
sons alvertised in the pu biic papers, scarcely 
apprebension, Owniny to the scra- 


oe 


and a tiomsan 


finzing eyes of this popular an? 
live. Tie advertisements before mentioned, 
aid others relative to ships, goods, discoveries, 
suiHoenily account for the astonish- 
az uumder or American Newspapers in cireu- 
Upwards of one thousand are now 
prioted in tue Union; Pennsylvania alone has 
one hundred and tifty. There is hardly a county 
as far as the fails of Ohio, which has not at least 
one public paper, some of them meagre enough, 
vuttuey auswer the purpose. Tbe poorest man 
Is thus enabled to keep a newspaper, the cost 
of which Coes not exceed three dollars (thirteen 
Sultiogs) a year, as there is no stamp duty at- 
ticued, which he is permitted to pay in pio- 
Goce, Tue central government has taken every 
care to facilitate the circulation of tiese pa- 
pels, tie postage of cach amounting to only one 


eentin the state, and une and a hait if sent out 
Of it. 


gratuiious po- 
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hahion. 


Unrestrained in language and comment as 
uli may be, Jonathan goes beyoud him; 
ad f aai sure that ifsome of the members of 
Athminee could read these papers in 
lr onginal language, they would operate 
vee paysicy and ieheve many an oppressed 
Nisy DY Visiting the readeis with a bilious 
euc Dost puluic papers are reckoned to be 
Hel, da Laquirery Neate’s Weekly Re- 
) ‘s ain's A lvocate, and the newspapel of 
‘alsa, iormecly a Jesuit. Religious, mer- 
eg ity and agvieultural p pers ae publisined 
_pisae numbers, and as tor reading-rooms, 
ave vow to be found almost in every 
_"4 containing two thousand iniabitants, 

‘Uay May vie with any other nation 
Sselebtinic or entical journals eannot be 
is wea With their patterns the British, tuough 
» Deg to be rather more than repelitllous 
© La iburga and London Reviews. The 
tue North American Review, and the 
“Oo kor the ladies tuere ure the Mirror, 
‘fly td other journals of the belles iet- 


ucec, with a number of academies for 


m1 
aliens 





alis und sciences, soc.eules lortar improvement 
of agriculture aud comuncree, With medical, 
pbilosophical, and physical institutions, cer- 


tuinly constitute a fund of popular information, 
which, though in some instances defective, may 


~ 


fairly be considered as superior to that of equal 
propoition and similar means.’ 

There are several curious traits developed 
in the chapter descriptive of American high 
life, and life as itis found in county towns, Xc 

‘Domestic life in America bas the appeur- 
ance of being cold and formal. The fore:guer 
who enters a private society, is inclined to 
tuinnk himself among peopie who are utler 
strangers to one anotuci the American con- 
ducts himself towards is wife and bis cinldren, 
with very hithe more fumtliarity than towards 
his neighbours: this form lity seems not quite 
in accordance with republican manners, but, 
when closely considered, will not be deemed 
out of place. To this reserve it is principally 
owing, that in Amernean families so few in 
stanees are found of that Dbratality wuich too 
often disgraces the Jowcr clisses of otuer na- 
tions. To break out into any thiag lke impas- 
sioned feelings, would be thougit tighly im- 
proper, and tueir ire-sides eXuioit the utiiost 
decency of couduct: the ctuse of this is, per 
haps, taid inore deeply tien is imigined. Aime- 
rican life is much more before tue publie than 
that of any other people, and the citizen may 
be sure that he is closely obseived by his best 
friends and neigubours, who do not fail to Keep 
an exact account of ins doings andl sayings, in 
order to eXbibit to lis view a catalogue of all 
lis transgressions, if he sliould atrempt to iill a 
public station. He is, therefore, on his guard 
aod rather inclined to liypocrisy, always de- 
meaning himself with more outward correct- 
bess adinongst iis friends and neiibours than 
amougst siiaugeis, who are of course indiiter- 
entto din. Whin pitneiples we lave Golling 
to doin tis Cause: 
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where waltzes and cards are | 


in vogue, ticy are seca waitzing and playing , 


whist; wherers at home and in county towns, 


they would not ventuie to name cards without 


ashudder. It may be thought that this Kind 
of cunning is pushed too far, but in America 
we are not lable to be deceived by cunuiog, 
which, though current like depreciated puper- 
money, ouly iuiposes Upon the ignorant, 

‘Jue wealtiner families live ina style which, 


in New York especially, exceeds ull due bounds. | 
Tue iadies of New York, imitating the fusion | 


of the British metropolis, scem to turget that to 
ussume the character of peeciesses, sometaing 


more is requisite thun a Cacumere shawl, bone | 


nets trimmed with Brussel’s lace, aud a London 
watch with a gold chain, or an affected in- 
difference to the-display of these fincries, by 
throwing them off as the sailor dues lis tarred 
trowsetrs. 

‘Tue forenoon is employed by the f shion- 
able fair, in sea ports, in prep vations for dress. 
Mig, in an Occasional touch Upon the piauo, 
and in other thfliag occupations: at tweive 
their femaie frieuds drop in accompanied Ly a 
native dandy. After baving gone turougu the 
Chronique Scandaleuse of tic tast twenly-tour 
hours, they make the round of the fashionable 
shops until thiee; at three, dinner is served ; 
this is followed by a ride, after which they 
to the Italian opera or to the tucatre, and then 
tosupper. A ball chainges tue order of things, 
and supersedes opera or theatre. 
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‘lt is certainly not the tuult of the ladies if 


they do not attract attention; their attractive 
powers are great, and tuey are not wanting 
in endeavours to set them off, especially if a 
stranger or a foreigner of supposed rank should 
muke his appearance. Nothing can be more 
entertaiuing than to watch them on such occa- 
sions ; ail the springs of femule vanity and 


espionnage are put in motion, and the adven_ 


turous spirit of the fewale foriune hunter bas 
reached its highest pica, if the foreigner exti- 
like adiamond about him. In 
a few days the diamond will often change into 
a glass stone, and the lord, couut, or baron, 
into a runaway adventurer, and our embarrass- 
ed miss resors again to her virtuous pride, 
which is ready at hand until another subject is 
found. <A number of stores are weekly re- 
lated on this interesting topic, and though half 
of them prove mere fabrications, it requires DO 
very penetration to discover thet the 
American lidies, in point of prudence, are stilh 
superior to their British cousins, whose love is 
suid to be in exact propoction to their marn ige 
Some years ago a young British 
merehaunt came introduced to Mr P » and 
was invited to dinner; he came—he saw—he 
conguered. A few days were sufficient to ripen 
the atfuir, and the young man was requested to 
give a more exphicit account of bimself; he 
did so, and being young, handsome, and though 
not rich, stiil being possessed of suthcient pro- 
perty to begin business, he was accepted. 
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settlements. 





‘The wedding day wus fixed, when unhap- 
pily arrived Mr S——, a wealthy Virginia ba- 
chelor, who was forty years of age, and pos- 
sessed of thrice as many slaves, with two plan- 
tations. Tuis gentlemen, or rather bis plunta- 
tions, were tou respectable not to claim every 
attention on the part of Miss P , and of 
course the company of the planter was preferred 
to thatofJobn Bull, who fora while was put 
aside. He withdrew, aud immediately returned 
tie gdves damour which he had received, ex- 
pecting the lady would dothe same [na fort- 
night the old bachelor, who, us might be sup- 
posed, was tuo weil versed in affairs of this kind 
to exuaust hiuisclfin such tokens, took his de- 
parture, and access Was ugain permitted to the 
Logiisuman. Bull, bowever, 
despised the hint, and even threatened to pub- 
lish the affur if the presents were not returned. 
They were in consequence sent back, aud 
Miss P » like many of ler fair sisters, bad 
the threefold mortification of losing in a fort- 
night, two lovers, a diamoad ring, a breast-pin, 
and earrings. Other exampies of the kind 
might be adduced, but, as we are afraid of of- 
fending the fair candidates by dwelling too 
long upon this matter, we forbear. 

‘Any one to whiose lot a lady of this de- 
scription falls, may be sure of not getting the 
very worst of ter sex One Iittie objection I 
should myself feel to a union with one of these 
prudent ladies is, th t they always live much 
longer than ther husbands. What they want 
in feeling, however, they supply in prudence, 
and they become cautious, weil versed in hu- 
man affuns, and extremely circumspect; more- 
over, they behave with great decency in com- 
pany. In eluci¢ation of such characters, who 
are less rare than might perhaps be imagined, 
the following touching one of the most re- 
spectanie ladies in P—————a, may be added. 
[ler son, a young lawyer, came to praciice at 
K n; being rather too much of a genile- 
tan, Le Was soon disgusted with the dry study 
of Biackstone, and returned to his bibacious 
labit brandy in Mr. M ‘s 
tavern: the rest of lis time was spent in bed. 
Notwithstanding his tremblog hand, this hope- 
ful son imet wiih an object who seemed likely 
to return his addresses; his mother was in- 
formed of it, and ordered ler son home, to the 
great displeasure of the tavera-keeper. “ Wil- 
liam, are you married ?’ was bis mother’s ad- 
dress to him, when he entered her 100m on bis 
return from his late residence, at a distance of 
upwards of three huudred miles. “ No, ma- 





discarded John 








of drinking 





dam!" * Well, go to your room and wait my 
° = ® , , 
orders.’ These were, that be should set out the 


next day toa distance of three hundred miles, # 





in a direction opposite to K a. Some 
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weeks afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. P——— ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, and paid a visit to this 
lady. The conversation having turned upon 
her son, ** Why,” said the tender mother, * | 
am very glad that it has been in my power td 
prevent this unequal match; [ should then 
perhaps have h ui to provide for lis children us 
well as limself. 1 do not know in leed wit 
to do with this young man; he criaks so tet 
ribly, an? smokes so incessantly, that [shall 
be forced to send him next summer to New Or- 
leans: there the yellow fever [ hope wall cure 
him.’ 

We unite cordially with our author in his 
view of religious matters, and of the advan- 


tages arising from the universal toleration of 


all religions :— 

‘By giving the ascendency to none of the 
established forms of worship, and by refusing to 
the minister of religion any salary out of the 
public treasury (a measure for which the Union 
Is principally indebied to the immortal Jeffer- 
son, who laboured incessantly till he had suc- 
ceeded in rescinding all such grants,) religion, 
fiom being the means of livelihood to its mi- 
nisters, as in almost every Christian country in 
Europe, became the property of the people, and 
even when apparently deserted, its absolute 
necessity became the more visible, and its do- 
mipion was the more firmly established.  Al- 
though the dogmatic system of the different 
Christian forms of worship may have suffered 
from this adaptation of them to the popular 
pinion, and though many an inquiry may have 
taken place, at which an orthodox believer 
would have shuddered, the true Clristian reiji- 
gion cannot but have gained by the change. 
The most unbelieving sceptic must surely feel 
inclined to serious reflections, when, in a coun- 
try so peifectly free to choose whether he will 
believe in religion or not, he secs that religion, 
which was less than twenty-five years ago an 
object of demsion and conteupt on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and is only just reviving, dis- 
playing in America a multitude of churches 


y 
erected to its honour, and frequented with an 


eagerness that affords tie clearest evidence of 


the trath of Christianity, and of its natural and 
necessary operation upon: the human miud 
The American is iecligiously inclined, and if not 
so in reality, in appearance, at least, he is more 
sincere than the European, 


The examination of the conduct and pre- 
sensione of the memes: ible seets is parucu- 
larly shrewd and full; but we can find room 
only for one glowing scene,—a camp meet- 
ing of the Methodists :— 


© About four thousand people with twenty 
preachers were present; part of eee were at 
work erecting buts, with trees and branches. 
At ten o’clok the rcligious exercises begun, 
which only differed trom other forms of wor- 
ship, by the ranting of the preacher, and the 
deep groanings of his audience We returned 
to Meadviile, to revisit the placein the after- 
noon, The scene was now changed; one of 
their most violent enthusiasts was in the pal- 
pit, and his theme was the love of Christ, and 
the hatred of sin: the stream of his «€ loquence 
overflowed with love. At the words * You wie 
to love Ch rist fervently, you aie to hold him in 
your arms,” the whole assembly sighed deeply, 
and such ejaculations were now heard, as al 
most to bereave me of every sense. The preach. 
er growing warmer and more violent, ex- 
claimed at last, ** There 1 see Christ—there he 
is sitting” —nodding to me. —* There is Christ,” 
excl.imed one of the auditors. “I have lim 
in my arms,” cried another. A third and a 
fourth joined in the exclamation, and such a 
sighing, jumping, leaping, and beating then 
breasts ensued, as became only a company ot 
madmen: this, however, was only the prelude 











to what was to follow. The preacher aftera 
sort pause began to speak of sin; how Christ 
aad sin were incompatible, how sin was the 
work of the devil, and brought us or would 
bring us to hell. The sighing now changed 
into groanings, reminding the hearer of a field 
of baitie. ‘Ine more the preacher enlarged up- 
on the torments of hell, the deeper was the 
groaning Ona sudden cue of the women was 
seized with violent convulsions, her face be- 
came livid, her eyes were distorted, a cold per- 


| Spiration ran down her forehead; she was 


raised, as if by a supernatural power, and fell 
senseless to the giound. A howling ensued 
which was heard at the distance of two miles: 
inany of the women threw themselves down 
beating their breasts, and tearing their gar- 
ments; others jumped like Bacchantes, their 
hair thying in disorder, their bieasts thrown 
open, until exhausted with shrieks they sank 
down by the side of their sisters. Life seemed 
to have fled with decency fiom these fanatics: 
hal! nuked they lay senseless on the ground, 
until removed by the preachers and elders. I 
observed, with sluddering and dismay, to what 
an extiaordinary degree of madness religious 
fanaticism may lead. The evening service 
was held immediately after supper (a meal 
which every one bad brought with him,) and 
lasted till half-past ten; it differed but little 
from the former scene: at eleven the pious fa- 
natics retired to their huts. When the reader 
is informed that these four thousind seetarians 
were, ulmost without exception, of the lower 
orders, une jucated and uninformed, and mostly 
young people of both sexes, who having waited 
for this oppurtunity with the utmost impa- 
tience, arrived from a distance of from ten to 
twenty miles, he will not be surprised to hear 
it stated, that scenes of illicit intercourse fol 
lowed, over which, though delicacy draws the 
veil, truth commands us to pronounce to be the 
natural effects of the previous unholy excite- 
ment. The next day the same scenes were 
acted ; on the third day both preachers and au- 
ditors were so exhausted that they returned 
home.’ 

With the author's clever and liberal estimate 
of the American character, we conclude our 
notice of his volume: — 

‘Though the United States exhibit a greater 
uniformity of manners than any other nation, 
vet there is stil found astriking difference 
amongst them. In the eastern sea-ports you 
will find the manners of an European metro- 
polis, alloyed by the pride of wealth, which, 
as it is the only mark of distinetion, is not eal- 
culated to enconuage courteous and social ha- 
bits. In the central parts, from the Alleghany 
Mountains down to Cincinnati, a truly republh 
cau character js more than anywhere conspicu- 
ons. It is hberal, unassuming, hospitable, and 
independent. Further oa we find the half-cul- 
tivated indigence of a rising population. 

‘The ditferent States themselves, vary not 
less in their characteristic features; and a 
Yankee of Ma 
dissinular to a Kentuckiin, as the Irishman 
ditiers from a Seotch highlander. Situation, 
climate, and occupation, gradually lead a dis- 
tinct feature to each separate state; contend. 
ing interests also contribute to establish a cha- 


sachusets is in many respects as 


racter Which differs more or less with that of 


its neigubour. 

‘The ruling passion of the American is the 
love of mouey. Vain indecd would be the at 
teinpt to vindicate his character on this point ; 
with Lim, worldly prosperity and merit are in- 
dissolubly connected. Something, however, 
may be conceded to this fecling, when it is con- 
sidered as springing from the very nature of his 
public institutions ; for in the absence of artI- 
licial distinctions, wealth is the grand passport 


' to public and private importance. 





——. 

‘ Though this cupidity is certainly is too far 
extended, and a sordid love of mon: 7 lo teer. 
where prevalent, yet itis but fair to st: ate, that 
there is not a peop! le on earth, who, when in p “ 
session of weaith, make @ more benesns.) 
and liber iluseofit. An American, it js th sa 
will consult his own interest: he will not hes. 
tate tO Su rilie » health and everything dear to 
iim, and wi'l even not be ove reserup ilnus in 
the selection of means to accom plist bis pur. 
pose. But wealth obtained, he will not only 
contribute to the co. fort of his family, by: 
hat of the people in general; he will ‘Dot nly 
advance the improvement of his immediate |p. 
eality, and encourage the institutions of his 
county or state, but with the same eagerness he 
will give his subscriptions to colleges and 
churches five hundred miles distant from his 
residence, and often in preference to those 
round him, if productive of more benetie: 
consequences. Thu sy as we have stated, sprun 
up most of the literary institutions an Lehurch. 
es in the north. There are a thousand examples 
of this liberality. 

‘The liberahty of the American, 
is still beiter, his sound sense, 
striking than in the cities, and the public and 
private buildings of the United States. * * 
Even Paris sutfers in pie irison) =owith the 
airy, light, comfortable, and elegant American 
cities. Ofthese, New York is the most splen- 
did. The Broadway, commanding on the onc 
side a perspective view of the State House, aud 
the vast expanse of waters, with the various 
islands on the other, is unrivalled for beauty, 
perhaps, in tne whole world. It is not yet so 
imposing as Regent Strect, or Rue de la Paix, 
but it is certainly more elegant. Boston is the 
most solid, as it is tie most literary and refined 
city of the Union; Phila lelphii Lis the plainest 
and most baristocr itic. Washington is rf Lid out 
in the g.andest style, though its completion 
will, perhaps, never be effected; but even Bal- 
timore, Richmond, New Albany, New Oiieans, 
Cincinnati, are handsome cities. In these, as 
everywhere else, the enterprising spirit of the 
people is immense.’ 
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Discourse son th Ble yp I a] acainst the Holy 
Spirit; Divine Influence, and its Connec- 
tion with instituted Means. With Notes. 
By Wrrtram Orme. 12mo. pp. 284. 
London, 1328. oldsworth. 

Mr. Orme has been before us already in th 

character of an able defender of missions ; 

now he appears as the plous, sensible, judi- 
cious, and practical dispenser of Gods 
word. is subjects are among the most 
diticult in theology, but he has so handle 

them as to render them plain to any c pacity; 
and in the notes wiil be found much valuabls 

What is intended by the ‘hat m} 

think it quite 


id Jearned 


matter. 
against the Holy Ghost, we 
impossil ble to determine: great at 


> hy 
Men have ever diite re “| on we p' jl it, not as y 
: ‘- . — ition, 
Mr. Orme satisfied us by his interpret th 
, . . | a. ee } ~J Orin ti yh 
which refers it to nostiity to th rt cl pensat 


. , ° ~ rs > 1 iT} 
of the Spirit, which commenced will 


exaltation of Christ, and esp cctally on the 
day of pentecost. St. Matthew and St. meg 
shoul 1 be compare ds ant | it appears to us 
the latter gives us an insizht into our Lord > 
meaning, by the addition of the wo! ds— 
‘because they said he hath an unclean spre 
ch. il. 30. | 

Far the most 1 nee part of this lt 


tiie 


the 

volume, is the latter. pmprenc nding 
sermons on the Hloly Spirit’ s influence and 
its connection ag th e a yppointed means. 

l Il then i 

Many fine passages vill be founc o> 
1), Order j 

and, among others, w should not fore 
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se torch of Hymen, lest like thoughtless and | 
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ministers inthe primitive times, as compared 
1) those to whom the dispensation of the 
= NOW committed. 
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Lhe Haro 1CONe No. I. New Series. 
tee Harmonicon of this month contains 
; ach interesting information, as far as con- 
carne tnusic and musicians, and also much 
din ous criticism in the latter department. 
V e may netice the critique on Thomson's 
Seoich Songs, which includes W eber’s Score 
of «Jolin Anderson my Jo,’ arich treat for 
the lover of elegant h: irmiony 5 Beethoven's 
Will cannot be uninteresting to the admirers 
ofthat mighty musician. Eight preces from 
various composers display the editor’s usual 
taste in the selection. We particularly a imire 

e canzonette, * Non giova il Sospirar,’ by 
Ga cada Done zetti, a young composer who 
is becoming popular in Italy. Itis a charm- 
ing air, sparkling with true grace and ele- 
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CRIGINAL 
De ee ee ee 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 
—_—* Nimium ne crede colori."°—ViraG. 
s I gave on the lovely ones flitting about 
In the pride of their beauty and prime of their 
ble ; mm, 
Though velit g too deeply, if earth were without, 
That I too might as well be at once in the 








A 


tomb, 
Yetrememb‘ring the power that Death has to 
destroy, 
That Time and Disease have to alter, and 
blight, 


J almost regret that such visions of joy 
Ever fluttered my breast, orattracted my sight. 
And when | reflect how unstable and vain 
Are the passiens and hopes which we fancy 
secure, 
That, while charms keep unblemished, affections 
hay wane, 
And leave us the worst of all pangs to endure ; 
i turn from each beautiful creature I meet 
With an eye of distrust and a sigh of despair, 


To think that such forms s! hould 1 wear hearts of 


deceit, 
And looks in which truth has so trifling a share. 
Yes, "tis but too rarely that faith can be placed 
_ Inthe flush ofa feature, or tone of a word, 
Dy more eyes than our own the same flush may 
be traced, 
By more ears than our own the same tone may 
be hearil. 
Ard what is their value, if, beaming on all, 
_ The looks of the loved one unceasingly shine, 
ite smile, which as sweet on another can fall, 
I will not believe was e’er meant to be mine. 
No—through life like a cloud let me rather 
if 1 4 
_ snd pass, in my darkness, unheeded away, 
Than be tin wed with a brightoess, that, when I 
am gone, 





On another will light with as sunny aray: 
é ' = ° . 
Oh, no! if] am to be loved ere I part 
_ from a world that, without, is a desert, Iown, 
m4 ) ve with etornal devotion of heart, 

Ur desert as “tis, PH go through it, Jone! 
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Li) the > Editor ft Lhe Literary Chronicle. 
Nip 

thie ur Tre: aders may perhaps not be 

War : 
z - t t! = €xi stence of a society, which has 
— SUT} time } ist hel id weekly meetings In 


“essay Street, Soho, but has not yet as- 
sumed, if I am correctly informed, any dis- 


mening appellation. 
t Orizinated last winter with a few young 
ne ur! -nl¢) 

n, \ , Liidhé re at admit ers of wedded 


and sone ak bliss, in the abstract, 
Were ¢ Rect ‘ > 
“Te yet cautious of approaching too near 





imprudent moths, they should burn their 
wings in the flame, and lose all power of es- 

cape. 

One evening, after having edified each 
other with a variety of original and valuable 
observations on the corn laws, political 
economy, and Catholic emancipation, mar- 

lage, the subject uppermost in their thoughts, 
and of never failing interest, became the topic 
of conversation: ‘to wed or not to wed?’ was 
the momentous question now agitated; more 
correctly speaking, however, the difficulty 
which presented itself oy the mind of each 
was not ‘shall I marry?’ but ‘ where shall I 
find a suitable partner?’ The virtues which 
a wife should possess were discussed, and 
they mutually condoled with each other on 


below the proper standard of excellence, and 
on the great scarcity of those amiable and ac- 
complished heroines of whom we read _ in 
our popular works the most enchanting de- 
scriptions. Before they separated they came 
to the resolution, that as the attractions of 


refuting some of those calumnies which have 
gone abroad relative to the views we enter- 


‘tain, and the objects we embrace. It has 


been said that this association is hostile to 
the true interests of society as connected with 
the female world: that we are enemies to 


/marriage, and endeavour to contirm each 


ee ee 


other in vows of perpetual celibacy, by seru- 
tinizing the conduct of those who have 
plighted their troth at the nuptial altar, and 
by magnifying the obstacles which impede 
the attainment of true conjugal felicity. 
Gentlemen, the authors of this slander can 
be but little acquainted with the principles 
we espouse, or they would know that not 
only do we hold the institution of marriage 
in the highest estimation but that we are at 


all umes ready to subscribe to the sentiment 
the hopelessness of meeting with a lady not | 


expressed by the philosopher and king of the 
Jewish nation that * whoso findeth a wife 


'findeth a good thing.’ If it be asked how 


comes it then that the members of this soci- 
ety are not partakers of the blessings which 


| Ifymen is said to shower upon his votaries, 


beauty and the influence of passion rendered | 


it ditticult to make a prudent choice, they 
would mutually throw aside all secrec y and 
reserve, and meet frequently together to con- 
su t and advise with each other, in all steps 


tinued to meet accordingly up to the present 


we reply, that it is our misfortune and not 
our fault; but that we are able to assign the 


-most satisfactory reasons why we have yet 


been strangers, ina practical sense, to the 


joys of wedlock, reasons which it is partly 
omy dut y this evening toe xplain. 
of a matrimonial tendency. They have con- | 


time: some change has however taken ) ace: | 


from a small knot of intimate companions 


society, governed by a president elected quar- 
terly, and by certain laws and regulations, 
full particulars of which may be obtained at 
the subse ription rooms, No. 10, Nassau 
Street, by those who are curious. 

[ do not however find that the society has 
met with much success in its inquiries after 
female perfection, and the practical tendency 
of its proceedings has been to make the mem- 
bers so extremely circumspect in approach- 
ing the brink of matrimony, that I firmly be- 
lieve the greater part of them will remain all 
their lives in a state of single blessedness. 
It appears, too, that several matches have been 
broken off through their agency, in conse- 
quence of which the socie ty 1s getting an ill 
name in the neighbourhood, and its princi- 
ples are held in “bad repute. T’or these rea- 
sons I have hitherto declined entering my 
name on their books, although strongly so- 
licited so to do: I could not, however, re- 
sist a pressing invitation to attend one of 
their meetings, the other evening, when I was 
given to understand the newly elected presi- 
dent would deliver an address; indeed I 
could not help feeling a strong desire to learn 
how the subject would be handled, on which 
I was told he would expatiate, and which 


‘Gentlemen, although we vield to none 
in a just sense of the imestimable treasure 
possess bv him who is so fortunate as to 


0 htain a wife, it is necessary [ should state, 
they have grown into a somewhat numerous | 








that the meaning we attach to the term, and 
in which we imagine we are fairly borne out 
by the writer of the Proverbs, is widely dif- 
ferent from that which is generally received. 
We are not willing to admit the claim of 
every female to the honourable appellation 
of wife, s} inply, because she may have duly 
observed the forms prescribed by ‘law or cus- 
tom, to those who enter ‘the ‘holy state of 
matrimony.’ Gentlemen, it ts not the per- 
formance of any ceremony, ecclesiastical or 
civil, that can give the power to fulfil the du- 
ties of a new station; that can endow a mind 
with virtues it never before possessed ; that 
can transform the giddy and the thoughtless 
into the prudent and the wise; that can 
change the female character from that which 
it too generally is now, to that which we 
trust it will one day become; that can make 
one of a very numerous class with whom 
there is scarcely any other subject of interest 
but dress, any other theme of conversation 
but fashions, whose acquirements are super- 
ficial, whose pursuits are frivolous, the intel- 

ligent companion, the bosom friend, one who 
is indeed ‘a help meet’ for man, with whom 


-earth is a paradise, and home heaven; one 
who may justly be entitled a wife, according 


appeared to me of a novel character. Sub- | 


sequently to the meeting, on looking over 
the notes I made at the ‘tin ie, it occurre d 
to me that it would promote the objects of 
the society, and possibly gratify some of 


to our definition, and as it was understood 
by Solomon, when he said, ‘ whoso findeth a 


' . . 
wife, findeth a good thing.’ 


your readers, if a correct report of the pre- | 


sident’s discourse were to appear in your 
pages.—It is as follows:— 

“ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing.” 

Proveibs 19. 

Gentlemen,—In rising to address you from 
one of those celebrated axioms which have 
been handed down to us from the highest an- 
tiquity with the authority of scripture, I feel 
happy that it affords me an opportunity of | 


The subiect of our « onsideration, this even- 
ing, naturally divides itself into three parts. 
In the first place, you will remark, that the 
words are, * whoso findeth a wife,” &e. by 
which is clearly implied, that a wife is not to 


' be met with so easily as some persons ima- 


gine, but that a diligent search is necessary, 
which may not always be successful. In the 


second place, I shall direct your attention to 


the object we are in search of, and shall ex- 
plain what a wife is, and in the third place, 
[ shall attempt to prove that a wife is indeed 
a good thing, by depicting the advantages 
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which must fall to his lot, who possesses such 
a companion through life. 

Gentlemen, to perceive the extreme diffi- 
culty of finding a wife, we have only to look 
around us. Among those of our friends who 
have suffered themselves to be ted with the 
indissoluble knot, how few of them have 
found wives, according to the true accepta- 
tion of the term. One is calculated only for 
the ee room; in a fashionable purty 
she will dazzle and delight, but she is wholly 
destitute of those sterling virtues which shine 
in the family circle, and hy the fire-side. 
Another is one of those notab! e bodies 3, who, 
priding themselves on their diligence and 
skill as managers, are eternally engaged in 
domestic occupation ; who, like Martha, are 
always ‘troubled about many things,’ but 
who forget there are yet more interesting 
pursuits and higher duties, which should not 
be neglected. "A third is composed of indo- 
lence and helplessness, pride and affectation. 
A fourth is fretful, waspish, sluttish; never 

vearing a smile or a clean gown but before 
company, discontented with every body and 
every thing, but herself. I do not deny that 
among them there are many amiable women, 
of excellent dispositions aud affectionate 
hearts; but, alas! how few are there who 
possess minds enriched with information, 
with whom the intelligent would delight to 
hold converse, and who are fit to be intrust- 

ed with the charge of the rising geueration, 
over whom they necessarily possess, in early 
life, an overpowering influence. 

Gentlemen, I beg I may not be under- 
stood as desirous to maintain that there are 
not ladies, now existing in society, who would 
make wives, such as we should be proud to 
honour, I only regret (and [ am sure you will 
all symp. athise with me) that the place where 
they are to be found should still remain a 
mystery. 

Itis much to be regretted, that in the pre- 
sent anti-social condition of mankind, the 
opportunities aflorded the sexes of forming a 
correct appreciation of each other's charac- 
ter, before marriage, are few and rare. In- 
equalities of property and distinctions of birth 
have divided society into castes, and caused 
so much of the spirit of exclusiveness to pre- 
vail, that individuals designed by nature to 
be inseparable, may live ail their liv es near 
neighbours, without learning each other's ex- 
istence. It is in vain that we attend our 
public places of resort, our fashionable ‘as- 
se ~— or scenes of gaiety and dissipe tion, 
we should endeavour to pevetrate into those 
families where ‘ there is no place like home.’ 
Where there is union among brothers, and 
affection among sisters, and where mental 
cultivation is not forgotten in ‘busy idle- 
ness. 

I shall notice another difficulty which ts 
thrown in our way by the match- making pro- 
pensity vd mankind. We seea face for the 
first time. in which we think we can trace in- 
dications of those qualities on which we place 
the highest value: we visit the lady to gain 
a further insight into her character; but 
while we are making such observations as 
would enable us to form a correct judgment, 
our kind friends have arranged the day for 
the wedding, and before we have received 
the slightest intimation of our danger, 
almost too late to make an honourable rc- 
treat. 

Let us pass on, in the second plage, to de- 
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scribe what a wife is: and here, gentlemen, 
as there may be shades of diflerence between 
us, I should wish to address you, not as tie 
advocate of the views entertained by this so- 
ciety, but as one who submits, with all due 
deference, his own opinions to your conside- 
ration, and you will perhaps allow me, in- 
stead of dryly discussing general principles 
to give you a fancy sketch of her whom [ 
have long hoped to call mine, if indeed such 
a being exisis any where but in my own ima- 
gination. 

it is necessary, [ should premise, that [am 
not one of the blind worshippers of beauty 
and fortune; IL have ever valued mental more 
highly than personal charms, and I believe 
that he who would neglect an amiable girl, 
because she is poor, deserves to be wedded 
to one from whom he would gladly give all 
his wealth to be free. If, then, it snould be 
asked, respecting the lady of whom I am 
now about to speak, is she rich? is she beau- 
tiful? whatis her rank in life? L reply, that 
[ shall not take up your time about matters 
which | deem only of secondary importance. 

When you are first introduced, you do not 
think of admiring the symmetry of her fea- 
tures so much as that look of intelligence 
which beams in her countenance, and that 
smile of cheerfulness and benevolence by 
which it is constantly irradiated. You per- 
ceive, from the glow of health on hes cheeks, 
the lightness of her step, and the buoyancy 
of her spirits, that she has not been accus- 
tome ds to alife of idle ease, or that she has 
spent her time with those who, having no sti- 
mulus to exertion, sink into indolence and 
inactivity, and become the prey of debility 
and consumption. You cannot be long in 
her company without noticing, that with 
much of grace and dignity, there is yet no- 
thing of affectation or hauteur in her manners ; 
her dress is remarkable only for its neatness 
and propriety; there is no superfluity of or- 
nament, yet no sign of personal neglect ; 
without sinning against good taste, or sutfer- 
ing the changes of fashion to pass wholly un- 
heeded, it is evident her thoughts are not al- 
ways employed on silks and ribands, and 
that she does not dress for display. In con- 
versation, you will remark that the foibles of 
her neighbours do not forma favourite topic; 
she is more inclined to praise than condemn, 
and there are other subjects in which she 
feels a greater interest. ller opinions, if not 
aiWays the most accurate, are not the result 
ei implicit faith in others, but of her own ob- 
servation and reflection, yet she does not 
maintain them with the pertinacity of a dis- 
putant; you find she is at all times anxious 
to elicit information from others, and that she 
reasons for truth and not for victory.  Al- 
though well read in history, and familiar with 
most of the sciences, she cannot be accused 
of making a parade of her learning, or of os- 
tentatiously emp Boying r phitosophical terms 
when more generally in use would 
equally answer ‘is purpose. In the fine 
arts she has some skill; in music she ex- 
cels; by which IT do not mean that she 
possesses the same mechanical powers which 
enable many to excite astonishment by their 
performance of difficult passages; but in 
Whatever she is prevailed upon to attempt, 
vocal or instrumental, she succeeds, because 
she is capable of entering into the spirit of a 
composition, and possesses a truly musical 
ear. You will not easily discover to what 
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| extent she is acquainted with the Cons, os. 
languages, or with those of the past: wily! * 
is probable they have not been nevlena 
she appears to have been taught that the ».. 
quisition of ideas is of much more impr. 
ance than a knowledze of pi 


words, and she is right. 
One subject, which s she h; iS studje d me 


closely than any other, is educat ion, 
understanding the best means of dex 

the powers of the infant mind, she }); 
bled herself to perform the highest duty 
wife, that of making a good mother. 

It is almost a work of supererogation to en. 
deavour to prove, in the th ind place, that 
whoso findeth such an one to accompany hin 
throughout his pilgrimage in this work 
findeth ‘a good thing. Why i It only in 
my day dreams that I ‘have met with a being 
formed in such a mould? 
imagination conjure uy 
[ shall never realiz 2y JOYS I shall hever xAnow, 
Byron telis us that-- 

‘Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 

Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw n 

home, 
Tis sweet to know there is an eye 

Our coming, and look i 

come. 
It is delightful to dwell upon suc. a pic- 
ture, although it is one 
own persoaal experience, we may ever be 
strangers. It is a bleak winter’s night; with 
quick steps you are pursuing your Journes 
homeward, and all the anxieties which have 
harassed your mind during the day are for- 
gotten as you approach the charmed spot 
At a distance, you perceive the window of 
your sitting room iluminated with the blaze 
of a Christmas fire, sedulously prepared 
against your return. Already you feel, by 
anticipation, its invigorating warmth, and 
you bid defiance to the wind which whistles 
round you, and the cold sleet wiiic! is pene- 
trating through the thick folds 
coat. Keeper replies to your welt kn 
whistle, and gives notice to the household of 
yourcoming : ina momeat the gute is thrown 
open; you enter, and receive your iaiot sey 
in that smile of joy which, more than a t! 
sand protestations of affection, whispers | to 
your heart—‘ be happy.’ 

The hours pass swiftly, too swiftly away 
with her who shares all your pleasnures and 
sorrows, who sympathizes in all your cares, 
who pursues with you the same objects, the 
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same studies, and you exclaim ip tae words 
of Milton,— 
‘With thee conversing, I fo ali time, 
All seasons, and their Ps ange.” Hi. 
THERE’'s A BRIGHT HOUR NOAR, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF AHAS. 
Go! thou melancholy gloom, 
That my brain so long bath nurs ‘d, 
Let my soul new hopes resume, 
For my ills are at their worst. 
Tiis strange lightness of my heart, 
And its long unwonted clicer, 
Whispers, friendless as th 
There’s a bright hour near. 


1 ult, 


The blood that in each vein 
Black despondencey had cuill’d, 
Now feels lixe April rain, 
With new waimth and fre: suness alld 5 
And as flow’rs that leave their tomb, 
At the opening of the year, 
My lost joys again shall Lloom, 





There’s a bright hour neat. 
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Other thoughts aud things appear 
‘han wee wont too long io be. 
In the miurmul of the breeze 
A sound comes on my eur, 
Wuhieh says, go! bid sorrow cease, 
re’s a bright hour near. 
y! longs long, sad years have past, 
And mad ‘ieuing rf he ve stood, 
Neath the ru shing of the blast, 
By the re anny r of the flood. 
In the fore st's deepest shade, 
By the wave, When niglt was drear, 
Th se had pleasures—now they fade, 
juere’s a bright hour near. 


jue 


The hoarse raven’s boding croak, 
From the ice encrusted tiec, 
And the blast that bow'd the ouk, 
Were as music unto me. 
The sickly-looking bough, 
With its leaf so brown and scre,— 
But these delight not now,— 
There’s a bright hour near. 
ie geass looks for the flower, 
And ti ie bird for leaf-clad ti Ce, 
And the sadly silent bower 
Vor the music of the bee 5 
And the ein its new-plumed crest 
in the summer sun to rear; 
So, | look from care, to rest, 
Theve’s a bight hour near. 
As the pensive willows droop 
O’er the winter-frozen stream, 
Seeming sudly, as they stoop, 


A st 


Of its amcrmuars bush’d, to dream,— 
1 bend down in silent thought, 


Now ivy ills are most severe, 
Tilla voice isto me brought— 
There’s a bight hour near, 
Tie Lids upon cold boughs, 
Wio've sat motionless aod dumb, 
ior love’s new vows, 
in the music that must come 5 
inaliard for its food, 
‘hen the sun shall light the mere, 
And |, tor coming good— 
There’s a bright hour near, 
‘why Hower’d grove 
LOug 5 
arin’d tield to reve, 
lark’s rich song. 
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AN EXLCUTION IN PARIS. 


sMPIVR, in noticing the little feet 


ND REMINISCENCES. 


of the 


nes of od celestial empire, quaintly re- 


‘the ladies in question) seldom 
Stir abroad, pee one would be apt to think, 
‘Wat, as some have conjectured, their keeping 
Up Meir fondness for this fashion were a 
stratagem of the men's, to keep them from 
LOssIping and gadding about, and confine 
hemat home.’ I never stumble upon this 
pscze of the worthy Buceanecr, without 
Wisuang that the friends of the Parisian ladies 
would cither advise them to refrain from the 
“stom of honouring executions with thei 
resence, or introduce the fashion of little 
wet lo * kee p them from gossipping and gad- 
see about.’ I once had ocular demonstration 
» UUS pruchané of the French ladies for such 
Mise susung exhibitions, on one day, coming 


fi, 


re the Cour Royale, which IT was in the 
Abit of attending, not only for the sake of | 








vocates, but also that I might accustom myself 
to the various provinci: il dialects, from the 
shibboleth of the Faubourg St. Antoine to the 
patois of the Bretagne and the greek of the 
Marseillois; and I advise every English 
stranger who is desirous of attaining a 
thorough knowledge of the French tongue, 
to take his lessons, as I did, from the pro- 
ceedings of the chambers of correctional 
police ; he will tind it mnfintiery preferable to 
the usually recommended course of visiting 
the theatres, (they have no Emery’s nor 
Rayner’s,) and his stock of knowledge will 
obtain a greater increase by attending to the 
responses of a French witness than by listen- 
ing to the futile attempt at provincial dialect 
by any artis’ on the stage; always excepting 
Odry, on whom an E ‘nglish public will soon 
have it in their power to pass sentence, and 
presuming that the student has somewhat 
more than a superficial knowledge of the 
tongue he wishes to master, before he at- 
tempts to pursue the windings of a judicial 
lnvestigation. As I descended the broad 
Hight of steps that lead from the Palais de 
Justice to the spacious court yaid below, 
I became entangled in a dense crowd, from 
which I found extrication impossible till I 
had reached the fountain in the Place du 
Chatelet. As soon as I had escaped trom the 
pressure of the throng, 
security, and was in a short time acquaiited 
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I sought a place of | 


with the cause of such a multitude being | 


collected: an exccution was about to take 
place, and of all such scenes, this must have 
been the most dreadtul,—it was the execution 
of a mother and son; the former was sixty- 
five years of age, and the latter but twenty- 
four ;—they were convicted of the crime ‘of 
having murdered an infirm woman of ei ghty. 

The Place du Chatelet is midway between 
the Conciergerie, to which the criminals had 
been that morning brought from Bicetre, and 
the Place du Greve, where they were to 
suffer. By the time the procession appeared 
on the brid: ge, L had become surrounded by 


as great a crowd as that [I had failen into on} 


leaving the Palais de Justice The prisoners 
were both seated in one cart, with their backs 
to the horses, and a priest at the side of each ; 


the velncle was preceded and followed by 


+ 


a detachment of the gendarmerie, the * swal- 
lows of the guillotine,” whom | have men- 
tioned in my ‘article on Vidoc. The son sat 
near the horses; his appearance was de- 
jected in the extreme ; despair and terror had 
lent a dreadfully wild expression to his 
features, and he occasionally put his hand to 
his brow, as if to dash off the clammy drops 
that started on his forehead ; and then ap- 
plied Loth hands to his throat, as if he were 
gasping for that breath which he was abeut 
to lose for ever. Ilis head sank on the 
priest’s shoulders, and his whole frame seemed 
unnerved by utter debility. His aged mother, 
the partner of his crime, appeared, on the 
contrary, the picture of resolution and daring 
courage. ‘§ L pon her eye- -balls murderous 
tyranny sat in grim majesty, to fright the 
world’ Ler grey hair which had fallen from 
under her cap, and hung in matted locks 
about her face, heightened the Hecate ex- 
pression of her eves, which flashed with 
vindictive glances on the multitude assembled 
io view her progress. As soon as the cart 
had passed, the rush of the throng swept me 
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with it: [ was carried with the stream towards 
the spot where the world was finally to close 
on two wretched beings who had alike violated 
the laws of God and man, and was thus 
forced to witness an exhibition which I would 
otherwise have gladly escaped. On arriving 
at the foot of the scaffold, the old woman 
leaped boldly from the cart, hurriedly as- 
cended the steps, and stood alone and un- 
supported on the platform ; but the son had 
not power to rise, terror had chained him to 
his seat, and he was ultimately lifted from the 
cart, assisted up the steps, and placed by the 
side of his mother, near the executioner. To 
the most aged was allotted the priority of 
undergoing the last penalty of the law; she 
was bound — pk: raced under the knife, —and 
was, in a moment, lifeless. As the weapon 
rapidly and obliquely descended ringing in 
the grooves, I was watching the efiect of the 
sound on the other prisoner, whose back was 
turned to the sight; I could only remark a 
slight tremor, and a convulsive rising of the 
shoulders, but when a gendarme slightly 
touched him, to warn him that his time had 
come, he fell under the touch, as if it had 
struck life from him; and he was probably 
unconscious of the remaining part of the 
sacrifice ; his coat, which had been loosely 
thrown round his shoulders, was rudely torn 
from him, his shirt rent down, and de dragged 
to the knife by that hair which seemed to have 
been previously curled with the greatest 
attention to effect. From the time of the 
arrival of the cart at the foot of the scaffold 
till the striking off the son’s head, ten minutes 
had not been consumed, and in less than ten 
more the whole structure was taken to pieces, 
and the multitude dispersed. 

The number of females present on this 
occasion was immense; they at least formed 
two thirds of the multitude, and evidently 
took the greatest interest in the whole affair ; 
they apparently considered it as a féte, and 
enjoyed it accordingly. Their dress, more- 
over, bespoke them as belonging, if not to the 
upper classes, at least to the middle rank of 
society ; certainly the lower orders did not 
predominate.—V oltaire’s assertion, that the 
French were a compound of the tyger and 
monkey, was never more forcibly illustrated 
than in the conduct of these femules on such 
an awful occasion. As the cart passed to the 
place of execution. they assailed the son with 
every epithet of vituperation afforded them by 
a copious vocabulary; his features, distorted 
with terror, and his hands, compressed with 
agony, were subjects of ridicule; and their 
savage remarks ceased only when the unit of 
his life ‘ had been withdrawn from the sum 
of human existence.’ The unyielding de- 
meanour of his guilty mother was, on the 
other hand, received with marked appro- 
bation, and, as she occasionally, with con- 
vulsed features, and arms uplifted in the wild 
paroxysm of insanity, turned round to revile 
the craven terror of her otispring, the applause 
from those of her own sex was redoubled, and 
repeated at every frantic gesture of the exult- 
ing demoniac. I again assert that this want 
of feeling was not seen in the lower orders 
exclusively ; and that it is not confined to the 
lower orders alone, is proved by an anecdote 
told by Morris in his Views of Modern France, 
He asked a lady in Paris, who was under 
twenty years of age, and the mother of three 
children, what made her so indifferent to 
them, and unmoved by the adversity under 
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which she was labouring?) She replied witii- 


out hesitation that she attributed it to the 
many scenes of horror which she had witnessed 
in Paris during the revolution, which had 
steeled her heart against the tiner feelings, 
and rendered her proof against poverty, 
misery, and distress. She added, tuat when 
a child, she was often promised, as a reward 
for good behaviour, to go and see the victims 
of political fury guillotined, and had often 
witnessed the execution of seventy or eighty 
in the short space of an hour; the young and 
old scrambling for places to see well, as if 
they had been ata play. She also observed, 
that to see two or three cart loads of dead 
and perfectly naked bodies go by her window, 
in the course of a morning was very usual. 

Mr. Pox is reported to have said, in the 
Iiouse of Commons, ‘ that among many evils 
arising trom wars aud revolutions, one much 
to be feared was, that the frequency of battles 
and massacres would by degrees weaken our 
sympathy for each other, avd render us in- 
different about the shedding of blood.’ The 
preceding anecdote confirms the trath of this 
observation, and shews that the British orator 
possessed a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and knew how to form a correct 
judgment of man. 

executions in France are not events of 
frequent occurrence; their code is less san- 
guinary than ours; they do not, every session, 
condeinn twenty or thirty unhappy wretches 


to death. and leave three fourths of them to | 


depend, almost with confidence, on a certain 
commutation of the penalty. They seldom 
suffer but for assassination, and robbery at- 
tended with aggravated violence, and after 
their condemnation have tliree days to appeal 
to the Court of Cassation, to set aside the 
verdict; this indeed is a forlorn hope, it is 
throwing a straw to a drowning man, and few 
take advantage of the privilege but for the 
sake of the gloomy satisfaction of prolonging 
life for afew hours. In the days of the noto- 
rious Chauffeurs, the guillotine was often in 
request, and the execution of any of that 
dreadful tribe was atiended by extra thousands, 
and considered as a fete pur excellence. The 
Chauffeurs had acquired a name for dying 
boldly ; the toilet on the day of their death 
Was a matter of importance, as they prided 
themselves on their Macheath air, and as- 
sumption of careless courage ; often walking 
to the axe with a flower negligently held 
between their teeth, and retained there long 
after the head had flown from their shoulders. 
Their appellation of Chauffe urs was derived 
from their cruel practices, they were professed 
burglars, (and, by the way, looked forward to 


the guillotine as the certain termination of 


their labours, as confidently as Mat o’ the 
Mint did to the gallows, when he comforted 
his doomed captain with ‘it’s what we must 
all come to,’) and were used to seize the in- 
mates of the houses which they forcibly 
entered, and bake their feet before the fire 
im order to extort a confession of the place 
where treasure was supposed to be concealed. 
The crime was very common over the northern 
and western departments of France, and in 
the Netherlands. The Bold Lurpin was, in 
fact a Chau fhe ur, but he did not bake the feet 
of his victims: he, with a greater share of at- 
tention to their personal comfort, quietly 
seated them on the fire, and gave then a prac- 
tical illustration of Guatimozin’s bed of roses. 
From such a warm couch of repose, 1 heartily 








wish the readers of The Literary Chronicle for 
ever free. - J. D.——N. 
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John Singleton Baron Lyndhurst, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, Sc. Engraved by 
T. Wricur, Mem. Imp. Acad., St. Pe- 
tersburgh and Florence, from an original 
Drawing by A. Wive Lt. 
Tite pencil portraits of Mr. Wivell display a 
taste and beauty of execution, that have ob- 
tained for him the reputation of being almost 
the first of our artists in that peculiar style ; 
and we are of opinion that the present one 
will add to it, both on account of the eminent 
Station of the individual whom it represents, 
and the accuracy of the likeness. With re- 
spect to the plate, the engraver has perform- 
ed his share of the task with great feeling, 
and given a faithful and tasteful copy of the 
original drawing. We do not pretend to 
say that, as a work of art, it is to be com- 
pared to his head of Admiral Shishkov, 
which we lately notjced, it being executed in 
a different manner, less finished, yet more 
delicate, and so far it evinces great versatility 
of talent. We may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say, that even his lordship’s predecessor in 
office could not entertain a doubt as to the 
merit of this engraving. 
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DramMaric ReGistrerR —Drury Lane, Jan. 11. 
The Critic, Killing no Murder, and the Pan- 
tomime.—12. The Cabinet, and the Punto- 
mime.—14. The Critic, Killing no Murder, 
and the Pantomime. 15. Isidore de Merida, 
aud the Pantomime.—16. The Critic, Killing 
no Murder, and the Pantomime.—17. Isi- 
dore de Merida, and the Pantomime. 

Covent Garden, Jan. 11—The Winter’s Tale, 
and the Pantomime.—12. Native Land, and 
the Pantomime.—14. Hamlet, and the Pan- 
tomime.—15. The School for Scandal, and 
the Pantomime —16. Charles the Second, 
The £100 Note, and the Pantomime.—17. 
Native Land, and the Pantomime. 

Ture Kinxe’s Tueatre opened on Saturday 
evening. The house has been considerably 
embellished and improved; the central chan- 
delier has been removed, and the overpow- 
ering, yet partial light it emitted has given 
place to a congenial glow of generally dif- 
fused illumination, with which the newly 
painted panelling and the regilding of the 
more ornamental parts are perfectly in uni- 
son, and the whole has a very pleasing effect. 
The opera selected for the occasion was 
Margherita a Anjou, in whicn Madame 
Caradori’s usual science and sweetness were 
eminently conspicuous. Porto sustained 
the part of Carlo Curiono, the Duke, and 
Madame Brambilla that of Isaura. Mr. A. 
S*pio made his first appearance ; his vocal 
talents are highly cultivated, but not distin- 
guished for great natural power. The cho- 


russes were grand, and the opera went off 


with éclat. A new ballet was produced, en- 
titled Hassan et le Caliph, in Which Brocard 
acted the principal part. The piece was well 
received. 

At Drury-Lane no deviation has been 
made from the performances of last week 
which still retain their attraction. At Co 
vent-Garden the opera of Nudlive Laid lias 
been revived, in which Mr. Wood sustained 
the character of Aurelio di Montalto. This 
gentleman's reputation is daily increasing ; 
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his vocal powers are only exceeded by | 
genuine taste and feeling. The continyed 
illness of Mr. Kean has suspended those ex. 
hibitions of genuine tragic excellence, whic); 
are so justiy appreciated, and which have po- 
cently proved so attractive. We are sinceye. 
ly anxious for the speedy removal of this jm- 
pediment to public gratification, and hope 


iis 


5 
soun to witness the energies of this great 
actor exerted in unison with those of his 
talented contemporaries, Young and Charles 
Kemble. 

Encursn Opera House.—Soi: fes Fry. 
caises.—This favorite theatre opened on Wed. 
nesday night, under the direction of Messrs, 
Cloup and Pelissié, with Le Larluffe, fo}. 
lowed by La File Mal Gardée and L’ An. 
bussadeur, Our readers are already well ac- 
quainted with the performances of this com- 
pany, at the Royal West London Theatre, 
and their removal to the Lyceum is sufficient 
proof not only that their talents are highly es- 
teemed, but that their performances are likely 
to increase in favour with the British public, 
Under these auspices the Lyceum has been 
fitted up with so much elegance, so subdi- 
vided and adorned, that could one of its old 
visitors be placed while asleep in the centre 
of the theatre, upon awaking he would 
scarcely be able to recognize it. The pit is 
divided into seats of two classes, and the 
whole of the boxes and gallery are fitted up 
as private boxes, with partitions of crimson 
cloth, with the exception of the centre of the 
first circle; this and the pit being the only 
places appropriated to casual visitors. The 
gilding and colouring have been renewed, 
and each box is adorned with festoone:l 
draperies of white and pink, ornamented 
with gold-coloured tassels, forming a cou 
d'wil, at once novel, elegant, and rich. Be- 
fore the overture, the orchestra played God 
save the King, and, upon the rising of the 
curtain, Madlle. Lemery and M. Pelissie 
delivered a neatly conceived address (in dia- 
logue.) expressive of their hopes in obtaining 
an increase of British patronage, which was 
duly appreciated by the audience. The cast 
of characters in Le Lurtuffi, is so nearly that 
of last season, that we need only say M. 
Perlet’s performance deserved the encomiums 
it has invariably received, and was as muci 
admired as ever. Of Madame Daudel, we 
can only repeat our former commendations ; 
her natural ease and animation strongly re- 
mind us of Miss Kelly—each of these ladies 
is in herself a model of dramatic EXC! we 
The representation of Tartiuffe, upon the 
whole, was admirable, and it was followed 
by the monologue in honour of Molicre, al- 
ready described in No. 401 of f| he } F terary 
Chronicle. Great allowance is due to tHe 
managers for the difficulties attendant upon 
the opening of a new theatre, but we must 


the admirable punctuality of the other royal 
theatres, will, in future, be imitated in Ses 
We have pleasure in con luding our remare 
with observing, that there is no longer any 
necessity to argue upon the propriety Of the 
two nations becoming mutually courteous " 
a perfeet spirit of liberality and recipr ycily © 
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which, by per rmission of Eis Koyal Highness 
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on, uses the view of tne town of Navarin, aod | 
hes est surrounding the bay, are from 
es os taken imme: liately subs sequent to 
e battle, by Lieutenant T. Finmore, under 
he ff nspection of Sir KE. Codrington. 

" The corpor ‘ation of the city of London 
has voted the sum of £200 to fit up the 
(yildhall for a grand concert to be given for 
rhe benefit of the Spanish and Italian Re- 


dj awit: 


rugees. , y " 

The collection of exotics in Kew Gardens 
has recently been much extended by impor- 
rations from New South Wales. 

M. David, one of the principal artists in 
Paris, a member of the institute, was assassi- 
nated, on the 8th instant, between eleven 
and twelve Jueth at night near the Church 
of St. Germain des Pres. Among other 
works in which he was engaged were statues 
of General Foy and Talma. 

On the 24th ultimo, at Chelsea, died Mr. 
John Scott, the celebrated animal engraver, 
in bis 55th year. Dir. Scott was a native of 
Newcastle, and was originally apprenticed to 
a tallow chandler. Ilis love ‘for the fine arts, 
however, triumphed over every ovstacle op- 
nosed to him by this uncon, enlal situation, 
an dhe ultimately obtained e inp ployment as an 
engraver, under Mr. Pollard, w sho was his 
townsman. Ile soon rose to great eminence 

few profession, and his engraving after 
Co per, may be co: sidered as inestimable 
tre asures of art. He had suffered under the 
illness which ultimately terminated his exist- 
ence, for the painful period of six years. 

Ata meeting of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, "Edinbur: xh, held on Saturday 
last, stuffed specimens were exhibited of the 
birds collected by Captain Parry, during his 
last voyage ; two of them were killed beyond 
the north | atitada $1 Specimens of 
the rocks of Ross Island, the most northern 
Known land of the ; globe ; llansteen’s map, 

lustrative of the earth’s magnetism: and 
chart of Parry’s voyage along the coast of 
Spizbergen, and route in boats towards the 
north pole, were also presented to the society. 

Colds.—At a period of the year, like the 
pre oe, when the weather is lable to such 
con utvariations, there are but few persons 
Who have not more or less suffered from ex- 
i ure to it, as womp feet, &c. the effects of 

nich are og eneraily known by the term of 
Cal ching cold,’ and i by the medical attendant 

enominated a catarrh. Inattention to this 
compl: unt fre quently causes it to terminate in 
ot ner diseases, some of which are often fatal: 
among the number, we m: 2m mention pul- 
monary CONSUM) int: as ameans of avoiding 
ich conse que no es, we shall b: iefly enumerate 
ms attendant on this disease. To 
: the ul ject better before us, we will sup- 

pose a case: a person from some of the well 
known exciting causes, has caught cold, he 
has slight head ache, Lis xuor, accompanied 
bes with drowsiness, loss of appetite, a 
a W of tears from the e ves, or a running from 
me hose; furred ton gue hot pulse 
Wick, bowels confine d; se are symptoms, 
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carefully attended to. I wish to impress this 
Abernethian aphor ism upon the reader's 
attention; for, when it is aitended to, many 
of the symptoms not unfrequently vanish. 
Hi. W. D. 

Mr. Horace Smith.—Mre. Shelley said to 
me once, 
must take me for sometimes: I am afraid he 
must think me a strange fellow ; but is it not 
odd, that the only truly generous person I 
ever knew, who had money to be generous 
with, should be a stockbroker! And he 
continued Mr. Shelley, 
his voice rising in a fervour of astonishment; 
‘he writes poetry and pastoral dramas, and 
vet knows how to make money, and does 
make it, and is still generous!’ Mr. Shel- 
ley had reason to like him. Horace Smith 
was one of the few men, who, through a 
cloud of detraction, and through all that dif- 
ference of conduct from the rest of the world, 
which naturally excites obloquy, discerned 
the greatness of my friend’s character. In- 
deed, he became a witness to the very une- 
quivocal proof of it, which [ mentioned else- 
where. The mutual esteem was accordingly 
very great, and arose from circumstances 
most honourable to both parties. ‘I believe,’ 
said Mr. Snelley, on another occasion, * that 
[ have only to say to Llorace Smith that I 
want a hundred pounds or two, and he would 
send it me withest any eye to its being re- 
turned ; such faith has he that I have some- 
thing within me beyond what the world sup- 
poses, and that I could only ask his money 
for a good purpose.’ And he would have 
sent for it accordingly, if the person for whom 
it was intended had not said nay. [ will 
now mention the circumstance which first 
gave my friend a regard for Mr. Smith. It 
concerns the person just mentioned, who is a 
man of letters It came to Mr. Smith’s 
knowledge, some years ago, that this person 
was sufiering bitterly under a pe cunl: iry trou- 
ble. He knew little of him at the time, but 
had met him occasionally ; and he availed 
liimself of this circumstance to write him a 
letter, as full of delicacy and cordtality as it 
could hold, making it a matter of grace to 
accept a bank-note of £100, which he in- 
closed, I speak on the best authority, that 
of the obliged person himself; who adds, that 
he notoniy did accept the money, but felt as 
light and happy under the obligation, as he 
has felt miserable under the very 
being obliged to some; and he says, that 
nothing could induce him to withhold his 
name, but a reason which the generous would 
excuse. When Mr. Horace Smith sees this 
account of himself, he will think that too 
much has been said of his generosity ; and he 
would be right, if society were constituted 
otherwise than it is. Actions of this kind are 
not so common in trading communities as In 
others, because people learn to taste the value 
of every sixpence that passes through their 
hands. And for the same reason they are 
more extravazant!v admired, sometimes with 
a fatuity of astonishment, sometimes with an 
envy that seeks relief in sarcasm. All these 
excesses of homage are painful to a man who 
would fain have every body as natural and 
cenerous as himself; but the just tribute must 
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with a fortune, and went to live in France, 
where, if he did not increase, he did not se- 
riously diminish it; and France added to the 
pleasant stock of his knowledge. The per- 
sonal appearance of Mr. Ilorace Smith, like 
that of all the individuals I ever met with, is 
highly indicative of his character. His figure 
is good and manly, inclining to the robust; 
his countenance extremely frank and 
cordial, sweet without weakness. I have 
been told he is irascible : if so, his city train- 
ing is in fault, not he. He has not a jot of it 
in his appearance.’ — Leigh Hunt. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Alexander’s Last Banquet in our next. 

A Secret Admirer may take our word for it, that 
there is nothing alarming or infectious in the great 
painter, or the lamented poet whom she mentions. 
‘hey are alike qualified to arrest attention and to 
repay it. She may, therefore, shake her bright locks 
with gentle scorn and incredulity at an over nicety 
which resolves itself into its opposite, and a scrupu- 
losity justified neither by propriety nor taste. 

We suspect that Clara is more inclined to eulogise 
the blessings of liberty, than to dispense them ; 
thongh we doubt not that her captives are better 
pleased with her chains than we are with her verses. 

J. M L. in our next. 

Letters from Jeremy Hardcastle, Esq. to Whitting- 
ton Oldbury, Esq. will be commenced in our next 
number. 

We are obliged by the communication of H., and 
hope to hear from him frequently. 

A Sonnet, by E. I., and an Address to Nature, by 
a, are intended for insertion, 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :—A Chronology 
of the Reigns of George the Third and Fourth, by 
W. J. Belshaum, Exq.—The Beggar of the Seers, or 
Belgium in the Time of the Duke of Alva.—A new 
edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, by Dr. Jamieson, 

Works Just PuBLiIsiep: Foreign Revi ew, No. I, 
63.—De Beauvoir, or Second Love, 8 vols. #1. 48.— 
Manual of Astrology, Svo. 10s.6d.—Tales of the Moors, 
post dvo. 10s, 6d.—Thaumaturgus, post Svo. 6s. Od.— 
Hickie’s Latin Grammar, 6s. 6d.—Cotterill’s Prayers, 
7s.—Stewart’s Planter’s Guide, 8vo. 1S3s.—Hofland’s 
Africa Described, 6s. 6d.—Art of Tying the Cravat, 3s. 
—Cotters Sketches of Bermuda, 7s. 6d.—Narrative of 
a Three Years’ Residence in Italy, post Svo. 7s. 6d.— 
Rev. IT. Chevallier’s Hulsean Lectures for 1827, Svo. 
}23.- Craduock’s Memoirs, 4 vols. Svo. #2. 93. 








by J. SoutTe 
Churchyard. 
IMPROVED CIPHERING BOOKS AND 
ARITHMETICS. 

E, QO! ER’S NEW CIPHERING 
4 ahd, Part I. for Beginners, containing the 

first Fonr Rules, handsomely printed in Script, on su- 

pertine post paper, price Is. 6d. sewed, or 2s. 6d. half 

bound. 

2. A KEY tothe same, containing Eight different 
An-wers to every Example, all worked at full length, 
so that each Sum in the Ciphering Book may be va- 
ried, for different Pupils, without the least trouble or 
loss of time tu the ‘Teacher, price 43. sewed, or 5s. 
halt bound. 

4. SUUTER’S CIPHERING BOOK, Part II. for 
more advanced Pupils; handsomely printed, like 
Part I. 

4. A KEY to diito, with Eight diferent Answers 
to each Example, worked at full length, 10s. half 
bound. 

o. TAPLIN’S improved edition of WALKING- 
"Ss ARITUSIE TIC, corrected throughout, and 
adapted to the new Standard of Weights and Mea- 
sures, 2+. bound. 

6. ‘LA! PL IN'S KEY to the same, 
swers Worked at lenzth, 

i. WALKER'S CIPHERING 


Just published, R, 73, St. Paul’s 


with all the An- 


BOOK, Part lI. on 


He left business | quite an original Plan, which will enable the Tutor to 
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examine any of the Sums in one moment, without | 


caiculation or reference to a Ke 


Vv, dto. 3s. halt — 


® WALKER'sS CIPHE RING BOUK, Past II. 


Pian, 2s. 


or Teachers who write to the l 
iO, WALA US Fins? 
ARITHMETIC, on the same 

Is. 6s. bound. 


12. RUSSELL’S KEY to hi 


2a, 6d. bound. 


for Young Ladies, by Elizabeth 


14. BEASLEY’S ARITIME 
most complete set publi-hed, 65. 

Ib. SOUTER'’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, on 
a large octavo Card, 4d. or 6d. in dto. 


GEOGRAPHY AND 


1. Rowe's First Practical Geography, 
~ 


price ls. 


2. BISSETT’S JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY, ts.6d. 


%’. BEASLEY'S ELEME NT 
CAL and ASTRONOMICAL & 


4. CLARK’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISs- 


TORY, IlZmo. 4s. 6d. 
o, ———_ FOUR of ‘ase > 


iD sania gece. $0 


io-_-_ TRAVE LS of TARE ACH the WAN- 


DERER, 6s, 
Ss. TRAVELS of POLYCLE 


Letters on the Mi inners, Customs, Laws, Institutions, 
and general History of the Romans From the French 


of Baron ‘Theis, price Gs. fd. 


*,* This Work is intended as a Companion to the 


Travels of Anacharsis, and may 
at the same price. 


ATLASES and GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS. 
1. CLARK’s MINOR ATLAS, containing twelve 


Maps, 4s. Gd. 





coloured, 3s. 6d. 


COPY-BOOKES, Part I., con- 
taining Outiives tothe same for Junior Pupils, vs, Od. 


the same plan, 4to. 3s. half bound 
9. WALKER'’S EAPUSITION of the = above 


This exposition will be solid only to Schoolmasters | 
-ubidshber for it. 


FOUR RUi.ES of 
' 


1 al , *) 
Original Mian, boine. 


li WALKER’S FIRST FOUR RULES, with a 
Continuation by W. Russell, 12 


' 
inw. os, bound. 
s Continuation, [Smo. 





Just published, 
\] R. MARTIN'S TWO NEW PRINTS: 
The ASCENT of ELIJAH—CHRIST 
TEMPTED in the WILDERNEss —designed and 
envraved in Mezzotirto, by JOHN MARTIN, Esq. 
Prints 10.. 6d. each, Proofs 15s., and Proofs on India 
Paper 2le. 
Published by 8S. ProwetTrT, 55, Pall Mall. 
By Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co., in one vol. 
post Svo, price 6s, 
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* Tot mysteria quot nuncta, tot arcana quot 


| apices.” 


3. ANEW COMPENDIUM of ARITHMETIC | 


| 
Engtish, l2mo. Is. 6d. 
TICAL TABLES, the | 
sewed, | 


HISTORY. 





Ss of GEOG RAPHI- 
CIENCE, 3s. 


12mo. 5s, 
l2mo. 6s. 





rES: in a Series cf | 


also be had in Fieica 
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taining Twelve Projections to 
Pupils, 2s. 6d. 


ii $- ———— ANCIENT ATLAS, abridged from 


I’ Anville, &c. 4to. coloured, 1 


6. ———— GENERAL ATL 


plain; or 6d. coloured. 
8. - — PROJECTIONS 





ed up by Senior Pupils, may also be had separately, 


i price 4d. each. 
*,@ An Alphabetical Index i 


Piaces named in the Maps. 


Is. 6d. 


2. ATKINSON’S VOCABU 


NOUNS, 4s. 


' 3. ~ KEY to the LATIN LAN- 





GUAGE, 4s. 
4. STUDIA METRICA: an 


the Composition of Latin Hexameter and Pentameter, 
Aleaic and Sapphic Verse; by J. W. Underwood, 
i 2s. 6d. 
; rs KEY to ditto: by the same, 2s 
EVANS’S FIRST LESSON in LATIN CON. 


STRUING, os. 
NEW ROOKS FOR 


FIRST BOOKS, 
1. The English Primer; 


Book, with the little Spelling 
by upwaris of Two Hundred 
Thomas Clark. Price 6d. 


ef GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 
One Hundred Cuts. By the same. Yd. 
3 THE NATIONAL SPELLING BOOK. By the 


} 
| 2. THE ENGLISH MOTHER'S CATECHISM 
i 


: 

H same. Is. 6d. 

¢ 4. THE NATIONAL READER. With One Hun- 
n dred Engiavings. By the same. 3s. 6d. 


' do. A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 


By the Rey. J. Piatt. 5s. 


) POETRY. 
1. A SECOND SERIES of ORIGINAL POEMS. 


2 vols. Is. 6d. each. 


2. A rae to MISS AIKIN’S POETRY. 2s 
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Sold als } v Sim) ] in and Mars 


Glasgow; by all Bookselers and News venders ; ; and at Paris, by Bobee ct ingray.——Prinied by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 


5. CLARK’S MODERN ATLAS, from the latest 
} and best Authorities, 4to. coloured, ]2s.; Svo. Ils, 


MODE RN GEOGRAPH 1, 4to. coloured, 2Is. 


7. ———— OUTLINE MAPS, adapted to the 
above Atlases, may be had separately, price 4d. each, 


} lases, Containing the Latitudes and Longitudes of all 
INTRODUCTORY LA’ 


' 
1. Mitchell’s Introductory Latin Exer- 
cises, adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar, price 


London published by G. Davik 


, Part IT., con- 
the sume, for Senior 


mm. Od. s &vo. Ys. 


As of ANCIENT and 


to the same, to be fill 


civen with these At- 


TIN BOOKS, 


LARY of LATIN 


Easy Introduction to 


SCHOOLS 
Child’s First 


Lessons. Illustrated 
Cuts. By the Rev. 


With upwards of 





This Pay el is pul shed early on Sa 


‘ This work is like the great whirlpool of Norway, 


' which sucks into its eddy bears, whales, ships, and 


every thing that comes within reach of its engulfing 
streams.’ 


A SCHOOL MISCELLANY. 
Toe TEACHERS and HEADS of FA- 


MILIES.—On the first of every month is pub- 
lished, and ready for delivery with the Magazines, 
THE MIRROROF LITERATURE, AMUSEMEN ', 
AND INSTRUCTION, in Parts at Fightpence each. 

* The Mirror, a publication, containing much mat- 
ter of improving amusement, selected with very con- 
siderable taste—hauas besides, in every number, infor- 
mation of a most instructive kind’—H, Brougham, 
Esq. M.P. 

J. LIME pir, 143, Strand, and al! Booksellers. 


IMPORT. ANT TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
STONE MASONS, &c. &e. 

In a few days will be published, in royal Svo. with 48 
plates from original drawings, by Mr, Peter Ni- 
cholson, 

4 POPULAR and PRACTICAL TREA- 
fA TISE on MASONRY and STONE CUTTING. 
By PETER NICHOLSON, Esq., Architect and En- 

graver, author of The Architectural Dictionary, 

The Carpentei’s Guide, &c., &e. 

Printing for Hunsr, CHANcs, and Co., G5, Saint 
Pauil’s Church Yard. 


Just re: uly, price Sevenpence, 


| ENTS LIST of NEW WORKS pub- 


lished in 1527, from January to December incln- 
sive, Alphabetically Arranged, with their Sizes and 
Prices 

London: published for the Executor of the late 
Win.tiAM Bent, by SimpeKkin and Marsnatt, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; and sold by Longman, 
Rees, and Co, and all Booksellers. 

Of whom also may be had, 

Bent’s London Catalogue of Books, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers, containing the 
Books published in L mndon, and those altered in Size 
and Price, since the Year 1800, to March, 1827. In 
dvo. price 12s. boards. 








This day is published, in 4 large vols, 12mo. 
price #1. 10s, 
; "NCLE PEREGRINE’S HEIRESS, by 
ANN of SWANSEA. " 
Printed for A. K. NewMAn and Co., London. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
Deeds of the Olden Time, a Romance, 
5 vols. #1. 10s, 
Guilty or Not Guilty, 5 vols. £1. 
Woman's a Riddle, 4 vols. £1. 8s. 
Also, Manfrone, or the Monk, by Mirs. 


Radcliffe, 4 vols. rd edition, 20s. 

Randit's Bride, by Miss Stanhope, 4 vols. 
3rd edition, #1]. 2s. 

Fatal Vow, or St. Michael’s Monastery, by 
F. Lathom, 2 vols. 2nd edition, 10s. 


WARDS OF LONDON, 

LILEN’S HISTORY of LONDON. 
4 The Third Volume of this highly popular Work 
now in course of publication, in Shilling Parts and 
Threepenny Numbers,) contains Topographical and 
Historical Accounts of ALL THE WARDS OF THE 
CITY, accompanied with Original, Scientific, and 
Critical Netices of all the Churches and Public Build- 
ings, by an Eminent Architect; and fuil and inte- 
resting Accounts of the Halls of the respective Com- 


10s. 





Author. Illustrated with numerous rare and curious 
Engravings. 
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This day is published, 6 vols. 8vo. #3. 19, board: 


THE HISTORY of PAINTING ;, 
LTALY, from the Revival of the Fine Ar Pa 
| the Close of the 18th Century. Tren ar se 


| the Italian of the Ab. LUIGI LANZI, by THOMAS 


ROSCOE. 
*,* A few copies in imperial 8vo. adapted for [. 
mag yi ty £6. 6s. boards. . 
London: printed for W. Stmprin and R. Mar 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Stree +4 
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HEPORTS ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
In 8vo. boards, price 12s. Vol. 1, of 


AN ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARI. 

TIES in ENGLAND and WALES, © Mo prisin 
the Charities of Seventeen of the chartered ¢ ‘ompa. 
nies of London and of the principal Cities and Towne. 
inciuding Bristol, Bath, York, Manchoster, Leeds, 
Statford, W olverhampton, Northampton, Gloucester, 
Beveriey, Stratrord, Lichtield, Bedford, &c.; d sested 
from the Reports of the Commissioners on Charitable 
Fonndations. With Notes and Comments, by the 
Editor of THE CABINET LAWYER. 

‘This work is unquestionably of great importan; e, 
and we can, with great coniidence, recommend it our 
readers, The notes and comments, by the Editor, 
are elucidatory ands satistactory ; ; and be has executed 
his difficult task with much tact and abiiity. '—The 
Star, March 5, 1827.——‘ The compiler has added 
sume very curious and pertinent notes.’—The Times, 

London: printed for W. SimpKIn and R, Man. 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


FORE IGN | CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


*RENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ke. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, exclusively de. 

voted to Foreign Literature, by BOOSE 4 and SONs, 
Foreign and K nzlish Booksellers, 4, Vroad Street, 
City.—The Catalogue contains an exteisive Collec. 
tion of French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Porta. 
guese Books. (A Supplement for i827, gratis to Sub- 
scribers.) 

Class I.—Subscribers paying £5. 5s. the Year; 
#3. 3s. the Half-year; or #1. 16s. per Quarter, are 
eititied to Eight Volumes in Town, or Sixteen in the 
Country; with New Works and Periodicals. 

Class II,.—.@4. 4s. the Year; €2. 12s. 61. the Half. 
year; or 1. lls. 6d. per Quarter, Six Volames in 
Yowu, or Twelve in the Country; with New Works 
and Periodicals. 

Class Lil.—.@35. 33. the Year; #2. 25. the Mlalf- 
year; or #1]. 5s. per Quarter, Four Voiumes in Town, 
or Kizht in the Country. 

Ciass JV.— #2. 2s.the Year; #).53. the Ha!lf-year; 
or lds. per Quarter, ‘Uiwo Volumes in Town, or Four 
in the Country. 

Terms and Regulations to be had gratis; a’so at T, 
Boosey and Cy.’s Foreign Music Warelivuse, 2, 
Holles ‘treet, Oxford Street. 
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THe FOREIGN REVIEW, and COX- 
TINENTAL MISCELLANY, No. I. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Barante. History of the Dukes of Burgundy.— 
Il. Maury, Sanchez. Castilian Poetry.—IiII. Mout- 
losier. Jacobins and Jesuits.—IV. Werner, German 
Drama.—V. Foy. Peninsular War.—VI. Niebuhr. 
Roman History.—VIL. Denis. Portuguese Litera- 
ture—VIII. Kasthofer. Swiss Rural Economy.~ 
IX. French, Italian, German, and Danish Novels.— 
X. Grossi. Italian Poetry.—XI. Stagnelius. pune 
ish Poetry and Scandinavian Literature.— XII, Gras 
Present State of Yurkey.—XIIT. Crassicat., }. Gai 
Institutiones. 2. Mulieri Phidiae Vita. 3, Deycks 
Megaricorum Doctrina. —X1V. German. 1. Sebinkel 
Architectonische Entwurte. “ Botticher Geschichte 
der Carthager. 3. Tallmerayer’s Trapezant. 4. Ham- 
mews Oxmannisches Reich, 5. Kruse’s Hellas. 6. 
Wit genannt von Doring. 7. Dorn Sprachenver- 
wandschaft.—XV. Russtax. 1. Daetsky_Sobesaed- 
nik. 2. Narezsky Vechera Slavionskia.—XVI. DyAN- 
isn, Schiegel’s Danmerks Statsret.—XV lI. SWED- 
isu. Hoijers Sirifter—XVIIT. Frencn. 1, Tasta 
Poésies. 2. Histoire de San Marino. 3, Napocels 


au Tribunal de Cesar. 4. Beaj. Constant, de la Ke- 


ligion.—XIX. Iranian. 1. Visconti  Opere Varie. 
2. Ia Congiura dei Baroni di Napoli.—XX. SPAN oH. 
l1. No me Olvides. oS. Modern Spanish Pub! jcatione. 
—XXIl. Necrovoey. Aranzini—l ichhorn—Hama if 


skold—Has che—Philipp—Pestalozzi— Rosinini— * 4 


| pius.—XNXII. State of Medicine in Ge rinany. —XxXiI! 


| Miscellaneous Literary Inteiligence.— 


- ‘ i 2 p | “er ; " » 
panies, from Official Communications made to the | Mest important Foreign t ublicati: 


Volume 2, price 10s. extra boards, is now ready, and | 


may be had of all Booksellers. 
London : Cowlt and STRANGE, 6, Paternoster 
Row, and 24, Fetter Lane. 





XXIV. whe 
pus of the just three 


Mouths. 

No. II. will be published in March. . 
London: Brack, Youns, and YOUNG, Tavistoc 
Street, Covent Garden; Bossanes, Ba aTaRS, re 
LOWELL, Great Mariborough Stres r, L425 F 
Edinbuigh; and HopcGes and M‘AR THUR, — 
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ison, “, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and ce ommunic ations ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are , to aeeey . 
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